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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Ficet Street. 
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“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 


THE 





“WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 
“THE ONLY GOoD savUczs.* 


It improves appetite and digestion, and is unrivalled 
for its flavour. 
consequence of the increased number of imitations it is necessary to 
“LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 
Acsents :—-CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London; and by all 
Dealers in Sauce throughout the world. 


Seo the Names, LEA & PERRINS, on all Wrappers and tenee, 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES 


um DHANHS. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., 19s. to 55s. Fenders—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. 6d. to £6. 
Electro Forks, Table, from 24s.; Dessert, 16s. | Coal Scuttles and Vases, Boxes, &c. 

- Spoons, _,, » 24s.; s 16s. Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s.,95s. | Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, £3 10s. to £24. Gaseliers—2.-light, 18s.: 3- do., 52s.; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Dish Covers, in Sets—Tin, 23s.; B. Metal, 65s. China and Glass—Dinner and Tea fesastean &e. 
Electro Cruets, from 12s. 6d. to £6 6s. Kitcheners—from (3 ft.) £3 5s. to (6 ft.) £33. 

» Liqueurs, from 40s. to £6 10s. Kitchen Utensils—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED AND PRICED CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


DEANE & CO, (xine witiitm strect,) LONDON BRIDGE, 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded a 
SPECIAL MEDAL FOR PROGRESS, 
AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION, 


may be obtained in pint and quart bottles of Imperial measure of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, 


In 
ASK FOR 


SPECIAL sold 





A.D. 1700. 





AND WHOLESALE AT 


2!, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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Part LXXIV., New Serres.—Fesrvary, 1875. . 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 


Oe ___ 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
SIMCO'S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 


They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery 
to health and comfort. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 








To Her Majesty ne aN 2 RRR: . y. RX yo s 
th ie Va PIN aGUEN : Nb /|| Princess 0 
eQueen, |pyotte. Vavid va atVe . KK Wales 











I. H. GRAND DUCHESS MARIE.—* Messrs. O’Remty, Dunne & Co., Irish Poplin 
e« Manufacturers, have been favoured with an order from Her Imperial Highness for a magnificent selec- 
tion of their beautiful fabrics, which have obtained a world-wide celebrity. Some clan-tartans are included in 


the selections.”’—InisH TIMEs. 
O'REILLY, DUNNE & Co., Manufacturers to the Queen, 
30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 
N.B.—Lustrous Black Poplins as supplied to Her Majesty the QuEEN. 


SCOTCH TARTANS FOR CHILDREN. 


Patterns Post Free. Parcels delivered Carriage Paid. 





ESTABLISHED 1862. 


Fr MORDER., 
| UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 


ALI GOoDS WARRANTED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 














BRYANT & MAYS. 
MATCHES. © 















































2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SECURITY FROM FIRE AND THIEVES. 


CHATWOOD'S “INVINCIBLE” SAFES, 


CAN ONLY BE HAD IN LONDON, ar THE DEPOT, 


120, CANNON STREET, B.C. 


A Price List containing full details of the constructions of 
these Safes is forwarded Post Free on application. 


The only secure and reliable Safes sold, and, as proof thereof, is the 
only Safe made subject to Thirty-six hours’ test with any kind of Burglars’ 
appliances before delivery. 

PRIZE MEDALS. 
Paris, 1867. Havre, 1868. Dublin, 1865. Oporto, 1868, Vienna, 1873. 


120, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Just Published, post free, Fourpence-halfpenny. 


HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE BY ADVERTISING. 


HINTS BY A SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISER. 
Hundreds of Pounds may be saved by carrying out the ideas expressed in 
this small Pamphlet. 














§, WEBB, 432, OXFORD STREET: AND CURLING & DOCCETT, 106, FENCHURCH STREET, E.¢. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. USE 
The LITERARY MACHINE SYMINGTON’S 


(PATENTED), 
lamp, meal, tein any pation, |PALoNT PEA-FLOUR. 


P over a bed, sofa, or easy chair. In- 

















on valuable to invalids and students. | It ig : : s4s . 

uve Ramirably adapted for India. A omy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, re 

SS most useful and elegant gift. quires no boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen of 
2 Prices from 21s. Invalid Furniture. 

D Couches adjustable to 100 positions, RICH SOUP. In Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., 6d. ; or 
———— a, strong, light, elegant, luxurious, 


£5 5s. Bath Chairs, £110s. Merlin | in Tins, 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. each. 


d Chairs, £7 10s. Reclining adjust- 
able Easy Chair, Bed and Couch BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, 
combined, £7 10s. Carrying Chairs, 


sliding handles, £2 15s. Bed Rests, 12s. 6d, Drawings post free. MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
J. CARTER 


6a, Now Cavendish ~ Groat Portland Stret, London, W. ORI ENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


EsTaABLISHED Forty YEARS. 


As the MOST AGREEABLE and 
EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 
FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS, 
Sold universally in pots at 
1/6 and 2/6. 


None genuine unless signed 
Jewsbury and Brown, Manchester. 


'BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 
DWE MET | ay 


And 6, BELGRAVE MANSION , : ny , 
n LGRAVE MANSIONS, Grosvenor Gardens, 8. W. THIS preparation is one of the benefits which 
| the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 


HOLLOWAYS PILLS Sigel Kenna array A etn pg 
F century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
AMILY MEDICINE | romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is 


is unequalled in the Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, | so fully comemeieated by a a from per- 
STOMACH AND BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER OF | °° i? every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this 
f th t rtant discc f the present age. 
THE BLOOD. A POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the |" These Pills "require mo resteaint ef | diet or ‘confinement 
i i i ir us . i disease a 
System, if suffering from WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, tacking any a Se 


and is unrivalled in Complaints incidental to Females. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1/1} and 2/9 per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 


LIST OF 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


UNTRODDEN SPAIN, AND HER BLACK COUNTRY; being Sketches of the 
Life and Character of the Spaniard of the Interior. By Verpap. In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 30s. 


SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Emoarr. Author of “The Curate’s Dis- 
cipline,” “The Love that Lived,” “Meg,” &. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


TOXIE: a Tale. 3vols. 31s. 6d. 
HER IDOL. By Maxweti Hoop. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
ALICE GODOLPHIN, AND A LITTLE HEIRESS. By Mary Nevius, In 


2 vols. 21s. 


SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD. By Arruur Penrice. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GREED’S LABOUR LOST. By the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


MR. VAUGHAN’S HEIR. By Franx Lee Benepicr. Author of “ Miss 
Dorothy’s Charge,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


FAIR IN THE FEARLESS OLD FASHION. By Cuartes Farmuer, 


2 vols, 2i1s. 
TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By 8. Brooxes-Buckiez. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
A WOMAN TO BE WON: an Anglo-Indian Sketch. 2 vols. 21s. 
She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 


She is a woman, therefore may be won. 
Titus Andronicus, Act ii., sc. i. 


HER GOOD NAME. By J. Forrrey-Bovverir. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

“ Abundance of stirring incident......and plenty of pathos and fun justify it in taking a place among 
the foremost novels of the day.””—Morning Post. 

“ Amusing descriptions of hunting scenes.” —Athencum. 

“ A clever novel.” —Scotsman. 

“ The interest is sustained from first to last.” —Ivrish Tinies. 

“A really interesting novel.”—Dublin Evening Mail. 

“ Displays a good deal of cleverness...... There is real...... humour in some of the scenes. The author 
has drawn one sweet and womanly character, that of the ill-used heroine.” —Spectator. 

“To an interesting and well-constructed plot we have added vigorous writing and sketches of 
character...... Altogether, the novel is one that will justify the re-appearance of its author in the same 
character at an early date.”—Field. 


RUPERT REDMOND: a Tale of England, Ireland, and America. By Watrzr 
Sims SourHwett. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

*TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols. 21s. 

UNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemserroy. 2 vols. 21s. 

SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Rarer. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

HILDA AND I. By Mrs. Harrizy. 2 vols. 21s. 


“ An interesting, well written, and natural story.”—Public Opinion. 
“For a novel of good tone, lively plot, and singular absence of vulgarity, we can honestly commend 
‘Hilda and I,’ ”—English Churchman. 
MALTA, SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise History of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, the Crusades, and Knights Templars. By Colonel Claudius Shaw. Hand. 
somely bound in cloth. Price 10s. 6d. Gilt edges, 12s. 


THE DEATH OF AGEUS, and other Poems. By W. H. A. Emra. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


HELEN, and other Poems. By Huserr Curtis. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 











LONDON: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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LENETEHLD 


ST A RC He is the only kind used in Her 
Majesty's Laundry. 
If there are any Lapis who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH, 


they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions 
printed on every package; and if this is done, 


They will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you get it, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT. 








These Biscuits are composed of 


“DR. RIDGE’S FOOD,” 


And other nutritious ingredients. They are more Palatable, 
Agreeable, Digestible, Nourishing, Strengthening, Satis. 
fying, and Sustaining than any other article of diet, 


The Civil Service Gazette observes :— 
*“While most of the Corn Flours in the market are alto- 
. gether deficient in albumen and gluten, Dr. Rrpexr’s Foon 
contains every particle of the nutritive constituents of the finest Wheat, from which only it is made, while it is so pre- 
pared as to be most easily digested by infants or invalids.” 
In Canisters, ls. each, or sent by post 4d. extra. 


DR. RIDGE & CO., KINGSLAND. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 

Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 


their GENUINE Ariicles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London, 


CARPETS. Best BRUSSELS, all sizes, at Second-hand Price. 
CARPETS. AXMINSTER and WILTON, all sizes. 

CARPETS. Second-hand TURKEY, AXMINSTER, and WILTON, to be sold cheap, 
HEARTH RUGS. TURKEY, AXMINSTER, and VELVET PILE—a large quantity. 











K. A. HEWETT, 
GENERAL HOUSH FURNISHER, 
1, DELANCEY STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 


First Medal, Vienna Exhibition. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY. 


Specially Recommended to all Travellers, 

Rimmel’s Toilet Vinegar, Glycerine Soap, Lime Juico and 
Glycerine for the Hair, Glycerine Cold Cream, Rose Leaf Powder 
and Aquadentine for the Teeth, are indispensable requisites for 
the journey. 


E2896, Strand; 128, Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 





ee Es ae 


Rimmel’s Perfumery is to be obtained Genuine at his 


CONTINENTAL BRANCHES. 


17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris; 51, Rue de l’Ecuyer, Brussels; 22, Marcha aux Souliers, Antwerp ; 87, Rue ce la Cathe- 
drale, Liege ; 25, Hoogstraat, The Hague; 136, Kalverstraat, Amsterdam; 20, Via Tornabuoni, Floreace; 1, Karnthner 
Ring, Vienna; and 1, Place Charles Albert, Nice. 


AND AT ALL THE PrincipaL PerFomery Depots IN oTHER CONTINENTAL CITIES, 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. | 


Sold by all dealers throuzhout the We orld. j 


™ GLASS SHADES 


FERN CA CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 




















ORNAMENTAL TILE 
WINDOW BOXES. 
Window Glass of all kinds. | 
PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS | 
Memorial, Ecclesiastic, & other Windows. | 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON.| 
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| The Best and Safest Restorer & Beautifier 
of the Human Hair is 


‘ROWLANDS MACASSAR OIL. 


It prevents hair from falling off or 
turning grey, strengthens weak hair, 
cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, 
making it beautifully soft, pliable, 
and glossy. For children it is espe- 
cially recommended as forming the 
basis of a beautiful head of hair. 


UF nt 


*.* It is perfectly free from 
all Lead and other 
or Minerval admixtures. 


KS 


Poisonous 


SIN 


C0. 


Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; 10s. 6d, 
equal to four small, and 21s. 
per bottle. 


It be obtained all 


Chemists and Perfumers, 


may of 


Ask for ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 
BREAD, PASTRY, AND PUDDINGS 


USED IN THE 
QUEEN’S KITCHEN, 
MADE WITH 





YEATMAR’S YEAST POWDER. 


BA 


} APPROBATION, 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
AND ALL GROCERS. 


ING ALFONSO’S MARCH (with 
Pianoforte, by J. PRIDHAM. 2s, 
Robert Cocks and Co. 


USIC. —Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and CO. respectfully 

beg to remind the profession generally and the heads 
of schools that they are, as heretofore, prepared to OPEN 
ACCOUNTS, and to SEND OUT PARCELS of MUSIv on 
Terns (gratis and post free) on applica- 
Returns to be made at the 
The catalogue embraces over 





portrait), for the 
Post free 18 stamps. 


I 


—London : 


tion. References solicited. 
expiration of every half-year. 
16,000 publications. 


| Publishers to the Queen and | Il. R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


FOR INDIGESTION BiLIOUS 
LIVER. COMPLAINTS 


OBERT COCKS and CO,’S NEW SONGS, : 
free, 18 stamps each ;— 

Mary’s Eventide. Franz Abt. 
Poor Ellen. Music by Ciro Pinsuti. 
Only to see Thee. Fabio Campana, 
Sweet Seventeen. Music and Words by Mrs. A. Goodeve. 
Little One. Words by Rea. Music, M, Watson. 
Memories of Home. Fabio Campana. 
Where I Would be. Miss M. Lindsay. 
A River through each winding Glade. 
With the Tide. M. Watson. 
Waiting for the Swallows, Ciro Pinsuti. 
Victoria. National Song. Henry Smart, 


8. Glover. 


is. each ; po st 


W. T. Wrighton, 


The yart song, 


4 stamps. 


— a our Sailor Prince. The part song, 


| 4 stan 


Let ‘the fills Resound. B, Richards. The part song, 4 


| stamps. 


” GRAINS OF HEALTH, | 


A PEARL-GOATED PILL wl 


(Registered), Tasteless. 


| 
Depot, 1, HIGH HOLBORN, | 
| 


And of all Chemists, 


AT Is. 14d. AND 2s. 9d. PER BOX. 





OBERT COCKS and Co’s NEW ‘MUSIC for the PI ANO, 
post free at half price in stamps 

Let the Hills Resound. B. Richards, Soloand duct, 4s. each. 
In Shadow Land (Pinsuti). R. Richards, 3s, 
The Ruby. Fantasia. J. Pridham. 3s. 
The Harvest Song (Schumann), G. F. West. 
As Pants the Hart (Spohr). G.F. West. 3s, 
Voices from the Burnside. W.8. Rockstro. 
Roses softly blooming (Spohr). G. F, West. 
Moonlight. Serenade. B. Richards. 3s, 
Her Bright Smile (W. T. Wrighton). wy 4s. 
Extract from Handel's Organ Concerto. . F. West. 3s. 
Extract from Mendelssohn's Second C Seats G. F, West. 3s, 
London: Rorrrt Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 


4s. 


4s. 


Sa, 
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BILLIARDS. 


THURSTON & CO., 


BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 


CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
BY APPOINTMENT. 
Established 1814. N.B. — for the Silber Light. 





























GOLD aed 


wil) 


OE AKING!| 


ae 


Has been awarded THR THREE F MEDALS for its ; SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OVER ALL OTHERS, Makes delicious 
Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., and 6d. packets, and 6d., 1s., Qs., and 5s. boxes. 





CHLORODYWNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWN ZFS 


CHLORODYNE is admittea by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNS is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 

“Tt is without doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.”—J, C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford. 

**T consider it the most valuable medicine known.”—Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from 
her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that 
the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, 1st December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE ; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s. each, None is genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Gov ‘ernment Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER :_J. T. DAVENPORT, 36, CREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
ASK FOR 








Perfect Safety. 


g T ; Zt 8 
Water White 
Brilliant Light, 


|A-1 CRYSTAL OIL ee 











from smell. 


THE FINEST OIL SOLD IN ENGLAND. 


Sold (Wholesale only) by 8. TUDOR & SONS, 17, College Hill, Cannon Street, London ; 
and can be had of most Ironmongers in England. 

















Strange’s A-1 Crystal Oil is used by more of the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, than any other 
Petroleum Oil, and every season the demand and sale becomes larger and larger. 























Peet 4, 
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SONGS BY HATTON AND LOVER. 
J.L. HATTON’S NEW & POPULAR SONGS. SAMUEL LOVER'S CELEBRATED SONGS. 





The beautiful Songs by SAMUEL LOVER enjoy a popu- 
larity unparalleled by any other lyric compositions. Up to 
| the present time they have only been — in one key, 





A NAME. 
IT IS EARLY IN THE MORNING. 


OVER THE MOUNTAIN. 
| THE SONGS OF THE SUPERSTITIONS OF IRELAND. 
SONG, WITH A BURDER. THE MAY DEW.—To gather the dew from the flowers 


THOUGHTS OF THE PAST. | on May Morning, before the sun has risen, is reckoned 
a bond of peculiar power between lovers. 
— RORY O’ MORE. Or Good Omens. 
THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. Two Editions—B flat 


and G.—A superstition of great beauty prevails in Ire- 
A SET OF SEVEN SONCS. land, that whan a child smiles in its sheep it is *‘ talking 


but the continued applications for them to suit voices of 
moderate compass induce the Proprietors to issue a New and 
Revised Edition of all Mr. Lover’s principal works. 

The first issue will comprise— 


to angels.” 
Words by BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE. | THE MORNING DREAM.—The superstitious believe 
on. the dream of the night to be false, and that of the morn- 
A BIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN TREE. . ing true. 
THE FAIRY TEMPTER.—They say mortals have 
BLOSSOMS. } sometimes been carried away to fairyland. 
| THE FOUR-LEAVED SHAMREOCE. Two Editions 
RIPPLING WAVES. ' —E flat and C.—The four-leaved Shamrock is of such 


| rarity that it is sapposed to endue the finder with magic 
SING, NOR LET ONE NOTE OF SADNESS.) - ower. 


CHARM.—They say that a flower may be found in 
SONG OF THE SEA BREEZE. 


a valley opening to the West, which bestows on the 
| finder the power of winning the affection of the person 


THE STREAM. j to whom it is presented. Hence, it is supposed, has 
| originated the custom of presenting a bouquet. 

THE VILLAGE CHURCH. THE FALLING STAR.—It is believed that a wish 
if | expressed while we see a star falling is fulfilled. 

Sent for TWO SHILLINGS each. THE FAIRY BOY. ‘wo Editions—A flat and G— 


| When a beautiful child pines and dies, the Irish peasant 

a z | believes the healthy infant has been stolen by the fairies, 
and a sickly elf left in its place. 

FOUR-PART SONC. | fHE LETTER. Two Editions—F and E flat.—A small 


spark attached to the wick of a candle is considered to 
THE BONNIE BLACKBIRD. indicate the arrival of a letter to the one before whom it 
burns. 
Small Edition, SIXPENCE. | Price THREE SHILLINGS each, Sold at half-price. 


LONDON: DUFF AND STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, W. 
“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE" Price Threepence ; by post Threepence-halfpenny. 
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A SILENT WITNESS. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 


r AUTHOR OF “ BLACK SHEEP,” “‘ CASTAWAY,” “‘THE YELLOW 
ruae,” &c. &ce. 
onnciiialiaiatas 


BOOK II. CHAPTER I. GRACE. 


| Travetters of the present day, who 


make the recognised round through 
Belgium or Holland, scamper up the 
Rhine, branch off to have a glance at 
Frankfort, and a glimpse of Baden, and 
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return vid Strasburg, in order that they 
may compress within their month’s holiday 
j the chances of a couple of days in Paris, 
are under a delusion indeed, if they 
imagine that they have seen anything of 
one of the loveliest rivers in the world. 
People who tear up and down its banks in 
, express trains, from the windows of which 
-| they catch fleeting glimpses of beetling 
rocks and turreted crags, with here and 


who crowd the spacious deck, or, in wet 
weather, box themselves up in the plate- 


there the shining river in between ; people 
{ 
| 





q } 
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i 
iz that time the 
Be of the Cologne and Diisseldorf 


glass saloons of the high-pressure steamers, 
see nothing of the Rhine. Morethan twenty 
years ago the sober-going, contemplative 
Germans used to laugh at the “mad En- 
glish,”—there were, comparatively, very 
' few American travellers in those days—for 
, the hot haste with which they were accus- 
| tomed to perform that journey. Hot haste 
| in the eilwagen, with its two fat horses, 
with clubbed tails, driven by a glazed- 
hatted postillion at the rate fully equiva- 
lent to five English miles in an hour! 
Hot haste on board the K6nigin Victoria, 
fleetest boat in the 


Company, which, taking you from Cologne 
at an unholy hour in the morning, 
managed, by dint of much struggling, 
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the “Giant,” at Coblenz, while the shades 
of evening were falling! Pleasant, cosy 
way of travelling, sitting on the deck with 
Hermann, most ‘anecdotical of conductors, 
and listening to his stories of the strange 
people, English mostly, with whom he 
had been brought in contact during his 
many years’ experience ; 
dinner served under the awning in the 
open air; pleasant the tinkling of the 
little bell swinging in the bows of the 
boat, giving notice of our approach to the 
white-faced villages bordering the river, 
or the quaint old towns dotted down 


here and there, with the crumbling half- j 


decayed tower of some ancient church or 
castle, rising in their midst. Now the 
train whirls through, or the express-boat 
hurries by, and no chance is given for an 
exploration of the towns or an investi- 
gation of the characteristics of their 
inhabitants, both of which would seem 
sufficiently strange to English inquirers. 
Where, for instance, in England, could 


you find any place like the dear old flat } 


un-interesting town of Bonn? It is a 
university town, but those who come to 
it with reminiscences of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, expecting to find grand cburches 
and stately colleges, w 
disappointed. The quaint Minster stands 
in the midst of it, and the Elector’s Palace, 
in which the students are now congregated, 
is asufficiently imposing building; theshops 
in the old quarter are small and quaint, the 
streets are narrow, and resound at night with 
the tread of the Burschen and Renowners, 
who, mostly with their arms round each 
other’s necks, go home singing the refrain 
of amorous or patriotic ditties, most 
popular at the Kneipe, which they have 
just quitted. The professors are scattered 
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to land you on the busy wharf opposite 


pleasant the 


will be undeniably }: 
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here and there throughout the town, but | | indignant at the idea that she had been 
the majority of them are to be found | troubled with “gossip of this kind,” that 


domiciled either in the Griine Strasse or 
the Poppelsdorfer Allée. The houses they | 


inhabit are, for the most part, neat little | | journey to Bonn. 


| 


| she had been irresistibly reduced to silence. 
Grace pondered on all this, during the 
She felt that she had 


white residences, of two stories high, with | never before realised the terrible nature of 
a dining-room, end a best be droom on the | the event which had occurred. But now 


ground ‘floor : 


the first-floor being devoted | she was going to see her aunt, her murdered 


to the company-room, and the study of | uncle’s own sister, and it was with almost 
the professor, where huge tomes. cumber | 
the walls and the floor, where the china | 


stove is flanked on either side by sanded 
spittoons, where a rack of porcelain pipes 
occupies an important place amongst the 
furniture, and whence, whenever it is not 
lecture time, are wafted clouds of fragrant 
tobacco smoke. 

To this town, and to one of the houses 
just described, came Grace Middleham, in 
so short a time after the first shock and 
bewilderment of the murder of her uncle, 
that she had scarcely had time to think 
abont the strangeness which awaited her. 
To her, everything had been strange; the 
calm of her school-life had ended in a 
convalsion; the confidence and peace of 
her girlish friendship had ended in an 
inexplicable separation; the projects she 
had formed for her future home-life had 
ended in homelessness. On her journey she 
was attended only by a maid—for she had 
been quite ready to assent to the proposi- 
tion made by Mr. Heath, that as the 
professor, her aunt’s husband, was a 
stranger to her, there was nothing to be 
gained by bringing him over to England, 
to escort her to Germany. Mr. Heath had 
been most kind and attentive. Everything 
had been arranged for her on the most 
liberal scale, and her personal require- 
ments attended to with almost feminine 
forethought and propriety. But she had 
found it impossible to get anything like a 
full and detailed account of the event 
which had so changed her prospects. She 
had indeed seen the newspaper reports, 
but they merely recorded the inquest, and 
the “open” verdict, and she could learn 
no more. Mr. Heath had at once silenced 
her questions, by treating the subject as 
one which could not possibly be discussed 
by, or in the presence of, Miss Middleham; 
and when she ventured to say that a 
rumour had reached her that one of the 
clerks, Mr. Danby, whom she had seen 
on that terrible day at Hampstead, was 
“missing,” and asked Mr. Heath whether 
that circumstance could be in any way 
connected with the murder, he evinced so 
much consideration for her, and was so 





terror she asked herself: is she like him? 
Should she have before her, day after 
day, a face to see, a voice to hear, which 
would constantly remind her of the kind 
relative who had never been interest- 
ing until made so by his tragical death ? 

Should she find her uncle’s sister dread- 
fully eager for. the discovery and the 
punishment of the murderer, and angry 
with her, because she had brought her no 
clearer and more circumstantial report of 
the steps which had been taken? Grace 
was as ignorant of the machinery of life, 
of the way any of the serious business of 
life is conducted, as the greatest stickler 
for feminine inutility could desire a girl to 
be; butshe did dimly discern that she had 
been told little or nothing more than the 
one horrid fact, and that her aunt, and her 
aunt’s husband, “a professor too,” thought 
Grace in a parenthesis, might be displeased 
with hervagueness. She had very little data 
for her imaginings concerning the house to 
which she was going, and its inmates. She 
could not remember to have heard her 
uncle mention his sister half-a-dozen times, 
and he had never even alluded to the pro- 
fessor. The communications which had 
taken place, relative to Grace’s future resi- 
dence with her only relatives, had been of the 
driest and most formal kind, and were con- 
fined to Mr. Heath and Mrs. Sturm. The 
professor madeno more assertion of himself, 
than during Mr. Middleham’s lifetime; and 
her aunt had not thought it necessary to 
communicate with her directly, at all. She 
had a fair field for free fancy, and she felt 
inclined, in her present mood, to people it 
with beings by no means attractive. How 
constantly and longingly her thoughts re- 
curred to Anne! The events of the past 
few weeks had gone far towards the 
maturing of Grace Middleham’s mind ; 
and in no way was this more evident than 
in her humble and convinced admission 
(to herself) of Anne’s superiority. How 
strong Anne was, she thought; how ready- 
w itted, wise, and composed! Anne would 
not have endured vagueness, she would 
have set aside the views of other people as 
to what was or was not good for her, as to 
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what she ought or ought not to know, and 
she would have known and done precisely 
what she would have judged it well and 
wise to know and to do. If she could 
only have Anne with her, she would hardly 
feel at all afraid. Grace’s mind even at- 
tempted the high flight of contemplation, 
implied in wondering what it was that 
made Anne so different from herself, since 
their training, so far as school-life was 
concerned, had been identical; and they 
were both motherless, and singularly lonely. 
She found no answer to the question, how- 
ever, and soon abandoned it. 

The companion of her journey, her maid, 
was another component of the atmosphere 
of vagueness and strangeness with which 
she was surrounded. The young woman, 
Lucy Dormer, had been only two days 
with Grace before they left England, and, 
as she was reserved and her young mis- 
tress was timid, Grace had no sense of 
companionship in her matter-of-fact at- 
tendant’s ministrations. It was not sur- 
prising that she should look wistfully at 
the figure of Mr. Heath, as he stood upon 
the platform at Victoria, and watched the 
departure of the train, which carried away 
the very last object of his responsibility 
towards his late employer. Things were 
a little better with Grace by the end of 
the journey. She was too amiable and 
unpretending to fail of winning the good 
graces of her inferiors, and she got on 
very well with her maid; so that she 
reached her destination fecling much less 
miserable, and looking much more like the 
blooming and pretty girl who had talked 
with Anne Studley on that summer day, 
on Hampstead Heath, than she had felt 
and looked when she started. She had 
even mentioned Anne to her attendant, 
and found her sympathetic. Lucy Dormer, 
also, had friends whom she was loth to 
leave; and so, as Grace expressed it in her 
thoughts, it was a great comfort to her 
that Lucy was a nice creature, and they 
could be lonely together. 

Grace Middleham could not have de- 
clared, that nobody could possibly be 
more unlike what she was expected 
to be than her aunt, because she had 
never reached the expectation stage in 
her thoughts concerning her. They had 
stopped short at speculation; but it was 
quite true that the Frau Professorin did 
not in the least resemble any of Grace’s 
fancies about her, and that she presented, 
physically and mentally, a complete con- 





trast to her late brother. When Grace 


had been introduced to her aunt—a solemn 
ceremony which did not take place until 
nearly noon on the day after her arrival— 
she ceased to wonder that Mr. Middleham 
had had so little to say about his sister. It 
was in a large apartment, with painted 
window blinds, and a huge stove; with 
enormous presses in the walls, and a 
very small piece of carpet on the highly- 
polished floor; with a vast bed raised 
on an estrade, and a great square table 
between the stove and one of the windows, 
on which was heaped a multitude of small 
pieces of many-coloured silks, that Grace 
had her first audience of her aunt. On 
entering this large room she was sensible 
that a medicinal atmosphere pervaded it; 
and the object, next to the stove, which 
most distinctly impressed itself upon her 
was the table, with its load of shreds and 
patches. Before she was dismissed from 
Madame Sturm’s presence, she had learned 
that her aunt’s chief objects of interest in 
life were physic and patchwork. In these 
great facts she believed with intensity and 
constancy—in all facts outside of them she 
felt a very tepid interest. If her niece 
could impart to her a new theory in medi- 
cine, or a new combination in patchwork, 
she would regard her advent with inte- 
rest. If on both subjects she had nothing 
to say, then she would have no more 
interest for Madame Sturm than any- 
body else’s niece. 

Madame Sturm was seated in a great 
arm-chair, with a high footstool; by her 
side was a basket full of snippings, and in 
her mittened right hand was a large pair 
of very bright scissors, which she trans- 
ferred to the left on her niece’s approach. 
She was a very small, shrivelled woman, 
of about fifty-five, with a meaningless, 
wrinkled, little face, and an attenuated 
frame. She wore her grey hair in old- 
fashioned bandeaux, under an old- 
fashioned cap composed of black gauze, 
and her mourning dress did not coquette 
with any one of the numerous materials 
which are used as the trappings and 
s~its of modern woe, but was made of 
honest, respectable, and expensive bomba- 
zine. Her thin little feet, encased in black 
bombazine shoes, rested on the high foot- 
stool like wooden feet, and her sharp little 
right arm put itself out towards Grace 
like a wooden arm. 

“How do you do, my dear?” said 
Madame Sturm, and poked her hand into 
Grace’s. She evidently had notthe slightest 
intention of betraying any warmer saluta- 
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tion upon her niece, and the perception of 
this fact made Grace feel hotand uncomfort- 
able for a moment; but she replied quietly, 

“ Quite well, thank you, aunt. I have to 
thank you for allowing me to come to you, 
and for thekind preparations you have made 
for me. My room is delightful!” 

Here Grace stopped, but there was 
no reply. Madame Sturm merely made 
a snipping noise with her scissors, and 
began to arrange some scraps of card 
into an octagon, as they lay on the table 
before her. Grace resumed, 

“ My uncle—the professor has given me 
leave to call him uncle—has been so kind 
to me. I was sorry I could not see you 
last night or earlier to-day. Uncle Sturm 
told me you were not well.” 

“Tam seldom very well,” said Madame 
Sturm, in a gentle and resigned tone. 

“But seldom very ill, I hope. I think 
I gathered that from my uncle.” 

Grace had “done it,” now! Her aunt 
sat up twice as stiffly as before, and sus- 
pended the snipping of the scissors and 
the arranging of the octagon of cards. 

“‘ Everybody who sees the professor may 
gather that from him,” she said, with a 
spiteful emphasis. “‘ The professor, I regret 
to say, because I should wish it were pos- 
sible for a young person resident in our 
house to respect him, does not believe in 
anything. He is, in his own opinion, much 
too clever for belief. Among other things, 
he does not believe in my suffering state. 
He will be convinced of more than that, 
some day, to his cost.” 

Here she slowly wagged the black gauze 
cap, over the melancholy prospect of widow- 
hood for the professor in this world, and 
perdition for him in the next. 

“Oh, aunt, I assure you, he was most 
sympathetic ; I——” 

“We will not discuss the professor, my 
dear. At my age, with my experience, and 
my health, I know how to suffer and be 
strong—strong in one sense, I mean, of 
course. Sit down; it fidgets me to see 
anyone stand.” 

Grace took a seat at the table. She was 
much abashed, for she had conceived a 
sudden liking for the professor, and her 
aunt’s sally disconcerted her. After a little 
more snipping and arranging, Madame 
Sturm resumed, 

“ Have you good health, my dear?” 

“T never was ill in my life.” 

“So much the better; for, if you were 
to be ill here, you would not meet with 
much consideration. J don’t, after all the 





years of illness I have gone through. I 
am expected to be as ready and as active 
as if I never had anything the matter with 
me. The professor actually wanted me to 
write to that man in London, about your 
coming here, myself—that man who 
managed for my brother, you know.” 

“Mr. Heath,” said Grace, with a slight 
start, caused by the unconcerned reference 
to the dreadful subject which she knew must 
be mentioned, but feared to introduce. 

“Yes. When all that wretched busi- 
ness happened, and knocked me up so, 
that I had two new tonics tried without 
the least result, of course, I was forced to 
read the letters; but I really don’t believe 
there is another man alive, excepting the 
professor, who would have been capable of 
expecting me to answer them.” 

“It was very good of him to do so,” 
said Grace, tremulously ; “and I am very 
thankful for a home with you. When I 
lost my dear uncle ai 

“Tt was very sad,” said Madame Sturm, 
“but we will not talk of it. Subjects of 
that kind unstring my nerves, and my 
digestion is so weak that the least agitation 
becomes serious. Indeed, Lisbeth will be 
here presently with my twelve o’clock 
tonic. I thought I would not take it until 
after I had seen you. A first interview is 
a little trying, you know. But, as I was 
saying, we will not refer again to my poor 
brother. I always had my fears about 
him, though we had not met for years; 
he was never strong, none of the Middle- 
hams are strong, and the most obstinate 
man alive in the way of neglecting his 
health. We see what has come of it.” 

Once again she wagged the black gauze 
cap over the mournful subject, as sagely as 
if medicine had been in her brother’s case 
a neglected antidote to murder; and, as her 
aunt had evidently dismissed the subject 
altogether, and showed no signs of origi- 
nating any other, it was borne in upon 
Grace’s mind that she was expected to 
go. She was beginning to say some- 
thing about her aunt’s being busy, when 
she was saved further trouble by the 
entrance of a tall prim woman, with a 
drab-coloured complexion, and hair and 
eyes to match, who carried a small tray 
with a medicine bottle and a packet of 
powders upon it. 

“This is Lisbeth,” said Madame Sturm, 
“and now I must take my tonic. Good- 
bye, my dear.” 

“Good-bye, aunt; but you are coming 
down presently, I suppose ? ” 
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“ Not until the afternoon. I never do; 
my nerves require a good deal of quiet, 
and the restlessness of the professor dis- 
tresses them. The professor walks up and 
down when he is studying his subjects, 
and he is always studying them; conse- 
quently I keep my room a good deal.” 

“ That must be lonely for Uncle Sturm.” 

“Restless people with ‘subjects’ are 
never lonely, and besides, one cannot con- 
sider anything else where health is con- 
cerned. If you had lived twenty-five years 
in the house with a man who must walk 
up and down to study his subjects, and 
never left off studying them, you would 
keep your room a good deal, I assure you.” 

To this Grace assented smilingly, and 
left the room, just as Lisbeth deliberately 
pinned a towel under the chin of the 
Frau Professorin, prior to administering 
her twelve o’clock tonic. 

Grace was taken aback by the disclo- 
sure of her aunt’s idiosyncracies, but she 
speedily made up her mind that the 
oddities of the Frau Professorin would 
not make themselves irksome to her, if 
she should treat them with good sense and 
forbearance, and that they would certainly 
give her the disposition of her own time. 
The impression she had already derived 
of the professor—what he professed Grace 
neither knew nor wanted to know, she 
accepted his learning as she accepted his 
snuff-box, as something inseparable from 
him—was very favourable. He had re- 
ceived the doubly-orphaned girl with true 
kindness, and she already felt at ease with 
the “foreigner,” of whom she had enter- 
tained a certain amount of awe, while 
contemplating a residence in his house. 
When she descended from her brief 
audience of her aunt, Grace found the 
professor engaged in the objectionable 
and denounced occupation of walking up 
and down in the long book-lined room, 
which, though it did not resemble the 
ordinary “study” of an English man of 
letters, was an unusually presentable 
apartment for a German luminary of 
literature. Not only was the professor 
walking up and down, but he was softly 
playing on his left arm, with the fingers 
of the right hand, a delicate ‘“‘ movement ” 
of Mendelssohn’s, of which he gently 
hummed the mellifluous notes; while his 
fat smooth face, drab coloured like Lisbeth’s 
and the faces of nine-tenths of the men 
and women of his nation, was overspread 
with a smile, absent-minded, but serene 
and full of contentment. Next to his 





| “ subjects,” which were philology and 


ethnology, the professor loved and lived 
for music. The first supplied his occupa- 
tion the latter sufficed for his amusement, 
and he was thoroughly happy, though his 
English wife held his country in general 
and himself in particular contempt, and 
isolated herself from him, his friends, and 
his pursuits, with a persistent avoidance 
which had reduced the professor’s domestic 
life to a minimum. The fat little man 
was, however, as free from angularities of 
mind as of person, and phlegmatic and 
philosophical as well as professional, and 
he made the best of the infelicitous bargain 
which he had concluded twenty-five years 
ago, and whose mctives had been a pro- 
found mystery to everyone who was 
acquainted with the high contracting 
parties. Why Miss Martha Middleham 
had married Professor Sturm, and why 
Professor Sturm had married Miss Martha 
Middleham was a mystery which nobody 
could understand—their niece, after she 
had lived a few days in the house with 
them, less than anybody. 

Professor Sturm was a characteristic 
German, of a not unpleasant type; he 
wore spectacles, a big ring on his fore- 
finger, and ill-made clothes, but he was 
not dirty in his ways, nor dogmatic in his 
speech; and though he had few moral 
prejudices, and no religious opinions, his 
instincts were harmless, and his infidelity 
of a cheerful negative description. He 
had books, languages, and races of men to 
study, and music to enjoy, in this world, 
and he was not at all interested in in- 
ducing other people to leave off believing 
in another. He was very good-natured, 
and could not bear to see anyone suffer 
from any real and removable cause; but 
he was quite devoid of sentiment—except 
when poetry and literature were in question 
—and he regarded his English wife as a 
middle-aged fool, whom he was not called 
upon to “humour,” because it would do 
her no. good. He had tried the experiment 
of humouring her when she was young, 
but found it useless, and, after a fair trial, 
had relinquished the fruitless and thank- 
less task, like a practical philosopher as 
he was. 

The professor had been visited by mis- 
givings, when the arrangements for Grace’s 
going to live with her aunt were made. 
That the girl could not get on with his 
queer unaccountable wife, and would be 
wretched, he feared was very probable ; but 
there really was no other place for her to 
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go to, and his philosophy came reassuringly | 
to his aid, 
only last, at the worst, until Grace Middle- 
ham should be of age, when an establish- 
ment would be formed for her in London. 
He felt equally doubtful of his own power 
to contribute to the happiness and well- 
being of a young English girl—who pro- 
bably would adopt her aunt’s prejudices— 
and of his inclination to devote himself to 
the task ; but he would see. Grace came, 
and the professor did see. She was just 
the sort of girl he had not expected her to 
be. The only talent or accomplishment to 
which she laid claim was music; she was 
decidedly unlike the only Middlehams he 
had ever known, his wife and her brother, 
and she was as gentle and unaffected as 
she was pretty and prevenante. During 
their first evening téte-d-téte (for the 
professor actually relinquished a quartett 
party at the house of Professor Drang, 
over the way, to welcome the England- 
erinn) Grace made a fast friend of her 
new uncle. How, when she joined him 
in the book-room, his prominent light- 
coloured eyes twinkled with amusement 
at the undisguised wonder and discom- 
fiture in the girl’s face! He took her 
hand, patted it with his own fat fingers, 
and said soothingly, 

“‘Soh! you did not find the aunt motherly, 
or sisterly, or even auntly! Never mind, 
never mind, it is only her way. She has 
had her own little will, and her own little 
way too long. Never mind; you shall 
have your own little will, and your own 
little way, too. Ach Gott! Let us be 
thankful for the physic and the patch- 
work, and make the best of it mit Mendel- 
ssohn and oders. Never mind os 

“T don’t mind, Uncle Sturm, only— 
only she never said a word about poor 
Uncle Middleham’s dreadful death ! ” 

The professor’s face changed, and he 
answered her, hurriedly, 

“Yes, yes, my dear child, I understand. 
But you must not mind; for I—I myself, 
would rather never talk to you about that. 
Death is a nasty thing, the King of 
Terrors in truth, whenever, and how: ever 
it comes, and it is worse w hen it comes as 
murder—it makes me nervous, it gives me 
creeps. We will never, never talk of 
Uncle Middleham, my dear.” 

He potted her hand again, released it, 

seated himself at the piano, and began to 
play a brilliant fantasia, in a masterly 
manner, which contrasted strangely with 
his lumpish figure and h Leavy animal face. 








reminding him that it would | 





Thus Grace Middleham’s new life, in a 
new country,and among strange people, wa 
inaugurated. Every link with the past Was 
broken, a and as she became habituated to 
her new surroundings, she began to re- 
cover the cheerfulness proper to her age. 
But she could not wean herself from 
the longing for Anne, from the constant 
thoughts of her, and misgiving about her, 
which had beset her ever since their part- 
ing ; and after she was “settled” in her new 
home, in the feminine sense of the term, 
when all her belongings had been put in 
their places, and her life had assumed 
shape and order, she devoted a portion of 
each day to recording its events in the form 
of a journal addressed to Anne menial 





WINTER RESORTS FOR INVALIDS. 


Ir becomes a very anxious question in 
many families, as the winter closes around 
us, how some loved member may best be 
shielded from its severity. One-eighth of 
the mortality of our country is due to 
diseases of the chest, and there are com- 
paratively few families who have not, 
directly or indirectly, some acquaintance 
with this distressing class of complaints. 
In many homes, those whose lives are 
bright and fresh in the happy summer, as 
the: winter draws on, seem to decline and 

“consume away.” As the days grow bricf, 

s the sunsets are thin and watery, as the 
8 is loaded with dank unhealthy moisture, 
as the fogs thicken, as the winds grow 
keener and colder, the delicate - chested 
invalid finds that warning symptoms 
reveal themselves, and that the hours 
are fewer during which, though armed 
with a respirator, he can venture into 
the open air. Very soothingly and 
pleasingly comes the vision of gardened 
villas, nestling beside the deep blue sea, 
beneath‘a serene, windless sky; and so, as 
the winter draws in, these, our flocks of 
invalids, who, swallow-like, as far as they 
may, leave winter behind them, and seek 
the southern shores of England or france. 

In some typical healthy happy home 
there has, perhaps, been growing up some 
vague feeling of apprehension and alarm 
respecting the health of some one of the 
elder children. It is the tall languid son, 
who seems to have outgrown his strength, 
and is too feeble for the vigorous pursuits 





that would suit his age and taste. It is, 
per ‘haps, the tall elegant girl, whose 
sweetness of nature and manners have 


made her the darling of home, and the 
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eynosure of drawing-rooms. The good| into his countenance as the unerring 

mother has tried all her arts and her! sounds revealed a horrible extent of mis- 


remedies. She has hesitated about sending 
for the doctor, partly because she may 
be making a serious matter of what she 
hopes may be only a trivial matter, and 
partly because it is easier to get than to 
get rid of a medical man. Perhaps she 
and Paterfamilias resolve that they will 
ask a famous physician to call, or will go 
for the purpose of a consultation to his 
house. If they live in the country, they 
will probably ask their own medical 
practitioner to give them a line of intre- 
duction to some town physician, some 
great man, probably, with whom he was 
connected in the old hospital days, and 
with whom he naturally desires to keep 
up a connection. Perhaps the patient’s 
friends desire to see the great fashionable 
physician, Sir Theodore Raven, who is just 
now at the top of the tree, and to whom 
people resort as to an oracle. The great 
man’s secretary will make an appointment 
with you for Tuesday week, and if you are 
very lucky, you may see him then. Ordi- 
narily, however, the patient goes to one 
of a small cluster of eminent men, who 
have gained a high reputation by making 
this kind of case a specialty. 

It is decidedly nervous work going to a 
consulting physician. You may, perhaps, 
‘esolve to go early, hoping to get it over 
soon. But this brilliant idea has occurred 
to many other patients besides yourself, and 
so the room is fall. It isa dreary hour to 
wait. Your own anxious feeling and the 
knowledge that all around you are more 
or less anxious, are further elements of un- 
easiness. There is hardly any conversation 
among the patients. You look at yester- 
day’s Times, or smile, somewhat grimly, 
over last week’s Punch. A serving-man 
in black, something like a bishop’s ex- 
amining chaplain, beckons one of us after 
another into the presence of the celebrated 
physician. In how kindly and courtly a 
fashion he receives you! At the same time 
is Rhadamantine in his integrity, and 
will tell you the sternest truth. Ido not 
say that he will tell a delicate young lady 
that she is hopelessly ill, but he will take 
care that the mother or guardian that 
accompanies her shall know the exact 
truth. There have been many strange 
sad scenes in consultation rooms. I have 
known a medical man laughingly assure 
a patient that there cannot be much wrong 
with her; and then, as he listened through 
his stethoscope, a look of horror passed 
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chief. I have known of men who have 
passed to a consulting room with the idea 
that they were strong and healthy, and have 
left it with the knowledge that their lives 
were doomed. The main great advance in 
medical science has been in the direction 
of the diagnosis of diseases of the chest. 
What with stethoscope and laryngoscope, 
what with tests and tubes, skilful doctors 
read off the interior of the chest like an open 
book. They have not, indeed, prevented the 
frequency of these illnesses, which ought to 
be a principal aim of medical science, but 
they have discovered modes of resistance, 
and, speaking humanly, have greatly length- 
ened the average duration of diseased lives. 
A generation ago, the average life of a con- 
sumptive patient was two years; but the 
Williamses, father and son, have shown, 
from an indication of a thousand cases in 
private practice, that this average, under 
favourable conditions, has been increased 
from two years to ten or twelve. Phthisis 
is an illness where everything depends 
upon skill, care, and foresight, a terrible 
game of chess between flagging powers 
and recuperative tendencies. 

It is quite likely that in our supposed 
case of delicate youth or maiden, the kind 
physician will be able to speak in a most 
encouraging way. We have been alto- 
gether mistaken about the meaning of the 
symptoms; there is no real occasion for 
alarm. Still it is always best to be on the 
safe side. There is nothing like a change, 
the physician thinks. The young patient 
will be quite strong again, if he or she will 
only go away somewhere for the winter. So 
shake hands, and go away, pleased at 
heart. The next patient may be very far 
gone. His days, almost his hours, are num- 
bered. But the life which cannot exist in the 
foggy air of London may yet be prolonged 
for some time in the delicious air of Torbay, 
or by the shores of the ultramarine Medi- 
terranean. In this case also a winter 
resort is directly prescribed. A third case 
has for the medical man a much higher 
degree of scientific interest. It is the case 
of a patient whose chest disease has made 
| a decided amount of progress, but it may 
be palliated or even healed by remedial 

agencies. Various medicines will be sug- 
| gested, the oil of the liver of the cod taking 
| the principal place; but the most imperative 
part of the prescription will again be the 
necessity of a health resort for the winter. 
The late Sir Henry Holland was one of 
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the great advocates for change. He used 
to say that if a patient could not change 
his house he had better change his room, 
and if he could not change his room he 
had better change his furniture. A great 
many questions will arise, all deserving 
the most careful attention, respecting the 
direction in which the change may best be 
made. The most obvious, easiest, and 
most general change is to the sea-side. 
The patient gains quietude and rest, an 
alteration of old habits, the shelter of the 
cliffs, and the ozone of the ocean. The 
Americans, instead of sending their 
patients to the sea-side, have a weakness 
for sending them inland, selecting dry 
localities of some elevation; but the English 
doctors hardly regard the result as very 
favourable. No climate is free from phthisis, 
though the frequency of it increases as we 
come from the pole to the equator, and 
from the hills to the valleys. Madeira 
used to be considered the finest climate in 
the world, but in Madeira itself the natives 
die of consumption. 

The three main groups of marine 
climates are the British, Mediterranean, 
and Madeira groups. The marine climate 
is valuable for the ozone and the iodine, 
the warmness of the air, and the equability 
of the temperature. It does not follow 
that the more distant localities are always 
the best; for some classes of cases the 
moister and cooler British climates answer 
better. The Mediterranean has a three- 
fold advantage. It has hardly any tide, 
scarcely a difference of two feet in the 
water-marks. It has a larger amount of 
saline matter than the Atlantic under the 
same latitude. Its temperature is man 
degrees higher than that of the Atlantic 
under the same latitude. Most exquisite 
is the scenery of this golden garden region 
all along the Riviera. Near Cannes all the 
atmosphere is redolent with the odours of 
jessamine, cassia, and geranium, which are 
planted in whole fields. At Bordighiera 
we have the tall, tropical palm tree. San 
Remo is sheltered by a vast olive grove, 
which for miles covers a protecting range 
of hills. At well-sheltered Mentone the 
lemon tree attains a luxuriant vegetation, 
and all along the coast the sloping hills of 
this subalpine region are clothed with 
myrtles, the heath, and the pine. The 
English patient who goes out to this sunny 
land may in January imagine that it is June. 
The dust is lying upon the roads; the sun 
shines with the brightness of an English 
summer ; the chill, and the damp, and the 





fog are all gone. For many hours the patient 
can sit, or walk, or drive, or take Sydenham’s 
grand specific of horse-exercise. It is 
only at sunset that he recollects that it is 
winter. 

There is something of a reverse side— 
not very much, indeed, but let it be stated 
—to be presented to this picture. There 
is a mysterious, but inseparable, con- 
nection between the dirty and the pictu- 
resque. You only find very rudimentary 
imitations of English cookery and English 
comforts. The prices are simply outrageous. 
At Nice they have been doubled within the 
last twenty years. There is no real reason 
why this should be the case. There is 
many an exquisite nook on the Italian side 
of the Riviera, where one may obtain all 
the climatic advantages for a sum very 
much below what is usually found to be 
necessary. But English people crowd 
together, and create famine prices. As 
Sir Francis Head says—‘Somehow or 
other our country people are like locusts ; 
for they not only fly in myriads to 
distant countries, but, as they travel, they 
congregate in clouds, and therefore either 
are they found absolutely eating up a 
foreign country, or not one of them is to be 
seen there.” If an English family have the 
intrepidity to settle down upon fresh 
ground, they are presently followed by 
gregarious friends; and then the pension, 
the hotel, the doctors, the English clergy- 
man, the guide-book maker, all follow in 
orderly succession, until the English settle- 
ment is complete. In choosing among 
various localities, medical advice should 
always be sought. The underlying medical 
principle is extremely simple. The sea air 
is of a very stimulating kind, so much so, 
that many people get wretched nights from 
sleeplessness; and therefore those who 
suffer from inflammatory symptoms should 
seek Hyéres, or, for perfect stillness of 
atmosphere, should go to Pau. When such 
symptoms are absent, marvellous benefits 
are reaped from the climate of the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard. 

There is a tendency of late rather to 
underrate Madeira, I think, undeservedly, 
as I have met with many who speak well 
of it from experience. The committee of 
the Brompton Consumptive Hospital sent 
out twenty patients here, but not more 
than three received any benefit. The mis- 
fortune was that these poor people, from 
some reason or other, had to do without 
cod-liver oil and tonics, the very base of all 
Englishtreatment. The climate is very mild, 
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but is said to have altered for the worse, 
since the Oidium ravaged the vineyards. 
The British climates are not so warm, 
but they are moister and less excitant. If 
a case is a hopeful one, the more bracing 
kind of climate is selected; if the case is 
not a good one, a very mild relaxing 
climate. I think I know a doctor who 
sends his good cases to St. Leonard’s, 
and his unfavourable cases to Torquay. 
I can speak very favourably of both 
localities. There is a considerable num- 
ber of watering-places which are not 
only favourite localities for the summer, 
but which, on the score of their bracing 
qualities, invite patients to stay there for 
the winter. Let me say, however, that 
such pleasant places as Worthing and 
Dawlish, where existence is a positive 
delight for ten months in the year, are 
peculiarly exposed in early spring to the 
assassin violence of the east wind. A 
better case may be made out for Ilfracombe. 
The temperature is not below that of 
Torquay, owing mainly to the fact that 
the Gulf Stream comes up the Bristol 
Channel to a greater extent than it does 
up the English Channel. The Ilfracombe 
attractions of scenery can hardly be 
exaggerated. Some nooks on the north- 
western sea, and the Isle of Bute, are 
recommended by some, but we would 
recommend hardly anyone to go north of 
an imaginary line drawn westward from 
London. The further westward you go, 
as a rule, the milder becomes the climate. 
There is Ventnor, with the whole exquisite 
scenery of the Undercliff, sheltered by the 
imposing hills beyond. Notice just beyond 
Ventnor that splendid group of buildings, 
the Cottage Convalescent Hospitals. I 
remember sending a young man down 
there from what seemed a dying bed, in 
a dense London Court, and a few months 
afterwards I found him walking cheerfully 


about Ventnor town, having abdicated | 


his position as an invalid. There is Bourne- 
mouth, sheltered by its pine groves, and 
Torquay girdled by its hill. Torquay 
styles herself the “Queen of Watering 
Places,” but I observe that Brighton, 
Scarborough, and other localities, claim 
that enviable and somewhat lucrative 
position. There are other places, unknown 
to fame, where the climate is quite as 
good. Salcombe for instance, where hardly 
anyone goes, is more southerly than 
Torquay, and the gardens have still more 
striking proofs of the mildness of the 
winter. Then we get to the lovely sheltered 


nooks of Cornwall, always remembering 
that in the rear there is a bleak windswept 
ridge of table land. Some of the villages 
on the estuary waters of the Fal are the 
warmest places in the county. When 
you come to Penzance, the climate is 
something marvellous. Italians have been 
known to leave Italy, in order to try the 
climate of Penzance. 

I am bound to say that on all these 
health resorts on our south coast the 
greatest attention is given to the comfort 
and health of the visitors. The ways of 
invalid folk are studied and understood. 
The towns return a large part of their 
profits in expensive and thorough sanitary 
improvements. You are almost sure to 
find clever and sympathetic medical 
men, who are by no means behind their 
brethren in town in the art of palliation 
and cure. The clergy leave their cards, 
and some of the regular residents find us 
out in a kindly way. The invalids, as they 
move about the Esplanade, begin gradually 
to know one another by sight, and to take 
an interest in each other's cases. They 
meet in shops and reading-rooms, and 
sometimes in the houses of common friends. 
Many a man regrets that just when he has 
made the most charming friends, he is 
obliged to bid them adieu, and laments 
| the insularity which has kept him isolated 
|so long. We take a lively interest in the 
| charitable institution of the Convalescent 
| Homes, which have been established for the 
| benefit of our poorer fellow-sufferers. We 
| are rejoiced when we see some fellow patient 
| fling away respirator and wraps, and a 
| gloom gathers over our spirits and coun- 
tenances when we hear of auother that he 
is not so well as he was, and is not reaping 
the good which he expected from the 
climate of the place. It is when the 
winter has worn away, and we come upon 
some ethereal day of spring, which has 
wandered out of its proper place in an 
Italian summer, that we gain the crown- 
ing point of our winter’s sojourn. Then 
the invalid is able to join his friends or the 
strong members of his party, the pencils 
and paint-box are brought out, some ex- 
pedition is planned to some famous castle, 
or seacove and cavern, or neighbouring 
islet, and when we get back to town, as the 
season is at the brightest, the dominant 
impression of your winter resort is that you 
have had a festive and prolonged holiday. 

You go back to that dreaded consultation 
room. The doctor listens again at chest 
and back. He taps, and punches, and 
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measures you all about. He then shakes 
hands. He pokes you playfully perhaps 
in the ribs. He tells you that you have 
made pounds and pounds of flesh. He will 
probably let you off any more medicine, 
except a trifle of iron or quinine; but, 
perhaps, tells you that for the next winter 
or two you had better go as before to some 
winter resort. On the whole, you do not, 
perhaps, feel very sorry to hear this. It 
is, you think, and not without reason, the 
most admirable of prescriptions. 


GOING TO BED. 
Aut the world goes to bed, in some mode 
or other; but the fashions of so doing 
present singular variety. Some folk have 
no other bedstead than mother earth, no 
other bed-clothes than the skins of animals, 
no other night-gear than the same gar- 
ments as are worn by day; whereas at the 
other end of the scale are found the utmost 
refinements of splendour and lavish cost. 
Among such ancient nations as we know 
most about, and in many Oriental countries 
of more recent times, the floor of a room 
or the flat terraced roof of a house served 
he place of bedstead. A mat or _— 
coiled up during the day, was spread ou 
at night—a simplicity of arr: sae 
which almost dispensed with the duty of 
“making the bed.” In Russia, to the pre- 
sent day, the semi-Huropeanised peasant 
seeks his repose on the top of the im- 
mense stoves used in that country, 
covered with coarse mats or blankets. The 
Orientals of old, when well-to-do in the 
vorld, substituted cushions for mats, and 
made them elegant as well as comfortable, 
with rich silks on the outside, and a 
stuffing of fine wool, down, and feathers. 
The ancient Egyptians used a pillow of 
wood, with a recess or hollow to receive 
the neck. The Israelites had sheep or 
goat-skins for beds, or bags of goats’ hair; 
the better kinds stuffed with wooi, cotton, 
> feathers: most usually, however, the 
pillow only was so stuffed. It was sucha 
pillow as this that Michal had put upon the 
bolster, in the bed on which the image was 
laid to save David from the emissaries of 
Sanl. “The E igyptian bedstead,” says Mr. 
Blyth, in his interesting little work on this 
subject, where he notices the period of the 
sojourn of the Israelites in that land, 
“although there seems to have been con- 
siderable diversity in the shape of the 
canopy and the means by which it was 
decked with hangings, and although it 








sometimes resembled the modern four- 


poster, was generally similar in form to 
our couch. It manifested a considerable 
amount of taste. One end was raised, and 
receded in a graceful curve; the legs. were 
sometimes straight, sometimes curved, and 
the feet were often fashioned to resemble 
the claws of animals. The fittings for the 
day seem to have been different from those 
used at night. In the daytime there were 
spread over them coverings, on the gorgeous 
decorations of which those who were able 


| were lavish in expenditure; they then 


answered much the same purpose as our 


|sofa. ‘Thus we are told that when the 











murderers, bént on their deadly work, 
went to Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, they 
found him at home lying on his bed. 
When, too, the deputation waited on 
David to thank him for conferring his 
crown on Solomon, he must have been 
reclining on his bed, for it is said that in 
token of his pleasure he raised himself 
thereon. It is also related of Jacob, in 
his dying interview with Joseph, that he 
laid himself on the head of his bed.” 
That at the time of the prophet Amos 
the Jews indulged in much luxury of beds 
and bedsteads, when they had the means 
of so doing, is proved by the passage, 

“‘ They lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch 
themselves upon their couches, and eat 
the lambs ont of the flock, and the calves 
out of the midst of the stall.” Solomon’s 
bedstead, we know, was of cedar of 
Lebanon, with a bottom of gold, pillars 
of silver, and covering of purple. 

We are prone to believe that the spring 
mattress is quite a modern invention, a 
product of the age of elastic steel plates 
and coiled wires; but there is reason to 
doubt the correctness of this conclusion. 
The ancient Egyptians appear to have had 
an article somewhat similar in character, 
if not in the construction, at least in its 
purpose: it consisted of a flat web or 
surface, constructed of transverse pieces of 
bamboo cane or palm branches. This was 
very much in use, often serving, when 
placed on the floor, the threefald purpose of 
bedstead, bed,and mattress. The Assyrians, 
a luxurious people in many ways, knew how 
to make and to use voluptuous couches. 
When King Ahasuerus gave a great feast, 
the guests reclined on ‘couches of silver 
and gold; these couches were placed on a 
pavement of porphyry, marble, alabaster, 

and blue coloured stone; while the hall 
which contained them was surrounded 
with hangings of white and green velvet, 
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fastened, with cords of fine linen and 
purple, to silver rings and marble pillars. 
It was customary in those days, at the 
houses of the great, to recline on couches 
at meals, not to sit on chairs or stools; 
and sometimes the couch used for this 
purpose by day served as a bed at night. 
The Greeks and Romans adopted the use 
of these conches rather extensively. The 
framework was sometimes very gorgeous, 
being resplendent with gold, silver, amber, 
carving, inlay, and veneered with ivory. 
The bedding was quieter in tone, consisting 
of quilted mattresses of cotton, woollen, 
or leather, stuffed with wool, weeds, or 
dry leaves; over this was thrown a cloak, 
often the same that served the wearer 
during the day. Two or three coverlets, 
according to the temperature of the season, 
covered the sleeper; a round pillow was 
used, stuffed like the bed. In later effemi- 
nate days, when the manliness of the Greek 
character had been nearly worn out, the 
bedsteads and bedding became still more 
gorgeous; and such was also the case 
with the Romans in the days of the empire. 
The trading and middle classes were, of 
course, much less sumptuously accommo- 
dated. Their bedsteads were of common 
wood, bottomed with planks pierced with 
holes for the admission of fresh air, or of 
leathern thongs fastened one over another. 
Sometimes a sort of hammock or slung 
bed was used, strong cord netting fastened 
to four pillars. 

Coming down to later ages, and to our 
own couutry, we find that in Anglo-Saxon 
wills, mention was often made of straw 
beds and pillows, bed-clothes, coverlets, 
and curtains. A common bed, such as 
was in use among the poorer classes, was 
nothing more than a sack stuffed with 
straw. The bedsteads were, for the most 
part, short boxes, with an inclined frame 
to support a pillow, on which the head of 
the sleeper rested. 
a larger box was used, having four posts 
or pillars to support a canopy or tester— 
perhaps the original pattern whence 
our four-poster was derived. The illumi- 
nations or coloured drawings, with which 
old manuscripts were so often adorned, 
afford curious testimony to the bed-gear 
of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. Among 
the Harleian MSS. is one decorated with 
a picture of a bed-room, with three beds ; 


hey 7 
they are what we should call stump bed- | 


steads, with four posts rising a little above 
the level of the bedclothes; two are plain 
at the sides, the other railed or balustraded. 


In better households | 


| The pillows are propped up so as to be 
| nearly vertical. In another example, 
shown in the Cotion MSS., a child’s cot 
iar way; it somewhat 





| is shaped in a pecul 
resembles a boat, hung at the ends by 
| hooks from two uprights; these uprights 
spring from a framework 
provided with four wheels—altogether a 
snug and convenient arrangement. 

In the Norman period, even the better 
classes had little more than plain wooden 
| bedsteads, with coarse bedding; while the 
| commonalty had to be content (more or 

less) with straw for a bed and skins for 
| bedding. Some estates, in the curious 
| days of feudal tenure, were held on con- 
dition of the recipient supplying clean 
straw for the king’s bed, when the royal 
personage was journeying that way. There 
'is a wardrobe account extant, in which a 
| sum of fifty shillings (large in those days) 
| is set down for silk, taffety, fustian, and 
cotton for King John’s bed. In the 
| thirteenth and fourteenth centaries, the 
bedstead was customarily shaped like a 
crib or cot, and was placed in a kind of 
recess, at the side of the room; but the 
was ornate 
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|style adopted by 
enough, with its velvet, satin, silk, and 
ostrich feathers. There was in fact a 
strange mingling of splendour with rade- 
ness, luxury with bareness, in the arrange- 
ments of those days concerning bedsteads, 
beds, and bedding. Am« the Royal 
MSS. is one with an illumination, repre- 
senting apparently some Anglo-Norman 
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king, lying on a low bedstead, with a dark 
wrapper or coverlet, and a bolster and 
pillow so very much raised that he 
occupies nearly a sitting position; curtains, 
suspended from a rod, form a kind of 
| half-tester. It gives us an insight into 
;some of the usages of the time, that, 
although the royal personage has a crown 
upon his head, he is wholly without body 
linen—in plain English, a night-shirt. In 
| another pictorialrepresentation, the bedding 
is ample enough to wholly hide the bed- 
stead;*the tester is as large as the bed- 
stead, and is provided with small side 
curtains. Among the Cotton are 


MSS 
two still more curious, representing ladies’ 





bed-chambers. In one of them is a 
bedstead with a fringed tester, ample 
coverlets, the undersheet brought up so 


high as to be drawn over the head of the 
sleeper, and the pillow nearly vertical. 
| In the other, some of the carving of the 
| bedstead is shown, and the valence of the 
| tester is embroidered with stars. The 
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materials employed were often rich and 
costly. Chaucer knew something about 
this when he wrote— 

‘Of downe of pure dove white 

I wol give him a feather bed, 

Rayed with gold, and right wel clad 

In fine black satin d’outremer, 

And many a pillow, and every bere 

Of cloth of Raynes, to sleep on!soft.”’ 
Raynes is supposed to have been Rennes, 
in Bretagne, where fine linen was woven. 

Bequests of beds with worsted hangings 

were frequently recorded in those times. 
About the middle of the fourteenth 
century the Countess of Northampton 
bequeathed to her daughter, the Countess 
of Arundel, “a bed of red worsted, 
embroidered; ” still later, Lady Despencer 
gave her daughter Philippa “‘a bed of red 
worsted, with all the furniture apper- 
taining thereto;”’ and later still, Lady 
Elizabeth Andrews gave to William 
Wyndsore “a red bed of worsted, with all 
the hangings.” These details are given in 
the Testamenta Vetusta. The cradle 
honoured by the bodily presence of Henry 
the Fifth, when an infant, was a box or 
crib about thirty-eight inches long, nine- 
teen inches wide, and twenty-nine inches 
deep; it was suspended on two carved 
uprights, on the top of each of which was 
the figure of a dove. In the reign of 
Henry the Sixth, Lady Abergavenny 
bequeathed by will a bed and its trap- 
pings, which were described with all the 
minuteness of a loving connoisseur in 
such matters :—‘“ A bed of gold swans, 
with tappetes of green tapestry, with 
branches and flowers of divers colours, 
and two pairs of sheets of Raynes; a piece 
of fustian, six pairs of other sheets, six 
pairs of blankets, six mattresses, six 
pillows ; with curtains and vancours that 
belong to the bed aforesaid. A bed of 
cloth of gold, with leopards, with the 
cushions and tappetes of very best red 
worsted, that belong to the same bed; also 
four pairs of sheets, four pairs of blankets, 
three pillows, three mattresses, a bed 
of velvet, white and black paled, with 
cushions, tappetes, and forms that belong 
to the said bed. My bed of silk, black 
and red, embroidered with woodbind 
flowers of silver; and all the casters and 
apparel that belong thereto.” We can 
imagine how proud the noble dame must 
have been of all these dainty luxuries. 
During the Wars of the Roses, in the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, splendour and 
comfort alike declined, and many classes 
of the community were stricken with dire 





poverty. The beds of the common people 
became, as they had been some centuries 
earlier, a mere layer of straw or skins, placed 
on the floor or on a trestle; while the pillow 
was little other than a block of wood. 

During the Tudor period, when the 
middle classes were becoming by degrees 
a power in the country, their improved 
position enabled them to provide better fur- 
niture for their sitting-rooms, and better 
bedsand bedsteads for their sleeping accom- 
modation. The tester and the four-poster 
reached the houses of families deprived, 
until that period, of such comforts. Of 
course, royalty and nobility were provided 
in more ornate and luxurious style. There 
is extant the order issued, and, we may 
presume, acted upon, for the daily making 
of Henry the Seventh’s bed; it is most 
elaborate, prescribing what portions of the 
duty are to devolve upon the yeoman of 
the wardrobe, the gentleman usher, the 
groom of the wardrobe, the yeoman of the 
body, the squire of the bed, the yeoman of 
the chamber, and the yeomen of the stuff. 
It might, perchance, strike some of us, that 
this formality must have been nearly 
equivalent to Dick and Tom helping Harry 
to do nothing; but the persons concerned 
evidently did not think so; exhausted 
nature required refreshment after such 
labours, and, accordingly, we are told, 
these palatial domestics retired from the 
royal bedroom to an antechamber, where 
they partook of meat, beer, and wine. The 
bed on which Henry the Eighth slept con- 
tained straw beneath its finery; and a 
curious order was issued regarding the 
making of this bed. The usher was directed 
“to search the straw through with a dagger, 
that there be none untruth therein ; and to 
tumble over on the down bed for the search 
thereof.” This, if our surmise be correct, 
was a precaution against possible intended 
mischief to the royal person. 

Nevertheless, throughout even the six- 
teenth century, the sleeping accommoda- 
tion for the middle and working classes 
was very rough. Henry the Eighth’s rush 
purveyor, who supplied one of the mate- 
rials for making rushlights and for strew- 
ing on the floors, was directed also to 
provide straw for the slumbers of the 
king’s servants, the said slumbers being 
enjoyed in the kitchen. Straw beds and 
wooden pillows were in use among the 
peasantry, down to the very close of the 
Tudor period. 

It affords a notable proof of the magic 
power exercised by Shakespeare, that a 
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mere brief mention of the Great Bed 
of Ware has made an abiding impres- 
sion for more than two centuries and a 
half, and bids fair to do the like for two 
centuries and a half to come. The passage 
occurs in Twelfth Night, where, in the 
second scene of the third act, Sir Toby 
Belch urges Sir Andrew Aguecheek to 
write a challenge to his supposed rival :— 
“ Go, write it in a martial hand; be curt 
and brief; it is no matter how witty, so it 
be elegant and full of invention; if thou 
thou’st him some thrice, it shall not be 
amiss; and as many lies as will lie in thy 
sheet of paper, although the sheet were 
big enough for the Bed of Ware in Eng- 
land, set ’em Gown.” No earlier mention 
of the said bed has been found; but as 
Shakespeare speaks of it so familiarly, we 
may infer that it was known before his 
time. However this may be, the bed ac- 
quired a double celebrity—for its large 
size, and for Shakespeare’s mention of it. 
In his day, it was in the manor house at 
Ware, Hertford, the residence of the Fan- 
shaws; but whether it was made for a 
Fanshaw, why it was made of such large 
dimensions, and who were the sleepers 
who reposed in it, we have no means of 
determining. The bedstead is ten feet 
nine inches in length, about the same in 
breadth, and seven feet six inches in 
height. The two posts at the foot are very 
massive; and nearly the whole of the bed- 
stead is elaborately carved, especially the 
panelling at the bed’s head. Certainly, 
since the days of Og, King of Bashan, 
there have been few such four-posters as 
this. At some date not now known, the 
bedstead was transferred from Manor 
Park to one of the inns at Ware; and 
here it became an object of pilgrimage 
and, in such wise, was, doubtless, financially 
beneficial to mine host. Stories are told 
of twelve people sleeping in it at once, 
merely to test its capacity; and, at one 
time it was customary to drink a can of 
beer on coming into the august presence of 
the mighty bed—doubtless, for the good 
of the house. Four or five years ago this 
Shakespearian relic (if we may so term it) 
was purchased by the proprietor of the 
Rye House, who built an ornate wooden 
structure to contain it, as well as the 
tapestry and carved fittings which had been 
kept in the same room. 

It was in Shakespeare’s time that James 
the Sixth of Scotland, afterwards James 
the First of England, went to Copenhagen 
to bring over his young bride, Anne of 


Denmark. She brought with her “ ane 
stately bedstead, made of walnut-wood, 
and elaborately ornamented with carved 
figures.” This royal relic is, or was recently, 
in the possession of the Earl of Elgin. 

In advancing into modern times, through 
the Stuart period into that of the Georges, 
there is, of course, a multitude of gossip 
concerning beds, bedsteads, bedding, and 
bed-clothes; but it will suffice for us here 
to refer the reader to an article ina former 
volume, where the modern aspects of this 
subject are pretty fully treated.* 





UNDER THE COCOA TREE. 


Twice a year immense excitement pre- 
vails at the corner of Duke Street and 
Piccadilly. In the bright, if chilly, May 
weather, or under the warmer sun of early 
June, there is racing on Epsom Downs, 
and chasing and hurrying at Fortnum and 
Mason’s. Legions of fowls and countless 


| flights of pigeons have been done to death, 


to furnish forth an English holiday. Wide 
wastes of dreary moorland have been ran- 
sacked for plover’s eggs, another article as 
necessary on the Derby Day as a card and 
a pencil ; flocks of tender grass-lambs have 
been compelled to yield up their juicy fore- 
quarters, and innumerable lettuces have 
supplied the complementary green to the 
scarlet crustacean, christened by the 
Parisian who had never seen him alive, the 
“ cardinal of the sea.” 

At the period when people make vows 
and resolutions, to be broken in fitting 
season—and turn over new leaves—soon to 
be consigned to the waste-paper basket— 
there is bustle of another kind in Picca- 
dilly. The battaglia of pickle bottles 
shrinks for a moment into obscurity ; 
chutney and other combustibles, peppers 
of Cayenne and Nepaul, pungent curry 
and mysterious casaripe, retire into nooks 
and corners; while the space generally 
occupied by these provocatives of hunger 
is partially occupied by grinning boars’ 
heads, truffled turkeys, poulardes de Mans, 
and hams of Montanchez. But these solid 
comestibles occupy but little space. Their 
merits are of the more silent class, and are 
for the moment completely outshone by 
the splendid trifles peculiar to the season. 
Every appliance of ingenuity has been 
pressed into the service of that “sweet 
tooth” which new-fashioned doctors tell 
us is not destructive to health. Within the 








* ALL THE YEAR RownpD, Ist Series, Vol. 17, p. 41. 
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memory of many weary fathers of families 
the primeval “sac ” was considered sufli- 
cient envelope for the sweeties of the sea- 
son; but all thisis changed, the bonbonniére 
has developed into a thing of beauty, and 
is often solid enough to prove a joy for ever. 
Crystal and enamel now decorate the boxes 
of “ goodies” which fiy about at Christmas 
and the New Year, and the vehicle of a 
pound of sweetstuff may easily cost a ten- 
pound note. Boxes there are of silk and 
velvet, cunningly gilded, pinched, carved, 
and puffed, filled above with sweetmeats 
and below with sweet sounds. Conspicuous 
among the more curious articles are the 
spoils of the animal kingdom, the magnifi- 
cent plumage of a peacock being often 
employed as a_ screen for lollipops. 
Another curious feature of the present 
season is the profuse introduction of 
animals carefully modelled and covered 
with satin. Old-fashioned dogs and ele- 
phants, covered with the woolly substance 
dear to our youth, are put to shame by 
their sleek successors, who reflect the light 
prettily from their highly-polished sides. 
Here is an elephant, with a coat of satin, 
which most assuredly has been dyed ex- 
pressly, so admirably is elephant-colour 
copied. Gorgeously attired in scarlet 
housings, and bearing a castellated how- 
dah, the wise and mighty monster is a 
literal rendering of “out of the strong 
came forth sweetness.” A quaint device, 
also, is that of the woman who lived ina 
tree; and those who like quantity as well 
as quality in sugar-plums would rejoice 
over a faggot of sticks, life size, garnished 
internally not with vipers but with sugar- 
coated almonds, rocky pralines, and cun- 
ning boluses, which, when crunched by the 
faithful, reward them with a suspicion of 
delicious liqueur. Grouped around these 
are bunches of early carrots, crisp cab- 
bages, and curling lettuces, rich with 
hidden sweetness. Albums of victorious 
German leaders also abound, and are 
eagerly bought up, although a lLon-bon 
box is an odd place for a picture of that 
grim and uncomfortable statesman, Prince 
Bismarck. Kaiser William and Count 
von Moltke, also, leok ont of place 
among the sugar-plums, which we may 








in folds of jam, so is scientific teaching 
obtruded in the guise of sweetstuff, by the 
hard-headed Switzer. This enormity is 
perpetrated with a cold-blooded, remorse- 
less premeditation, frightful to think upon. 
In a glittering box are ranged layers of 
small squares of chocolate, each of which 
is wrapped in a piece of paper forming a 
section ofa map. Arranged in proper order, 
the little squares compose perfect maps of 
Switzerland, France, Germany, and Italy 
—tinted with all the colours of the rain- 
bow. With fiendish ingenuity each square 
is made to do double duty—so that two 
complete maps must be mastered before 
consumption ‘sets in. It would have 
been perhaps an extenuating circumstance, 
had the puzzle been so arranged that 
after learning the names on each section 
the chocolate could have been promptly 
devoured, but diabolical malignity has 
imposed a double dose of knowledge to a 
single mouthful of chocolate. As if to 
exhibit the full depth of depravity which 
may be reached by an alliance of science 
and sugar, yet another instrument of 
torture is displayed. This consists of a 
map of Switzerland, rolled round a par- 
ticularly massive staff, containing an 
interior shaft filled with sweeties. The 
use of this dreadful instrument is only too 
obvious. The map is to be unrolled, 
and the victim brought close to it to be 
examined in the geography of that very 
important country, Helvetia. Success is 
to be rewarded by part of the inside of 
the roller, failure with a sharp application 
of the outside. Imagine the feelings of 
an unhappy child, who having once tasted 
the sweets, becomes so excited at their 
neighbourhood as to break down in its 
task, on being compelled to undergo casti- 
gation with an implement which maketh 
the knuckles to smart, while the ears 
tingle yet more acutely at the rattle of 
unattainable sugarplums ! 

Very noticeable among the “ goodies’ 
of the season is the increasing employment 
of chocolate, either as a sweet in itself, or 
as a mask for other toothsome morsels. 
Time -honoured forms of sugar-coated 
almonds are now as ever “to the fore,” 
and dates deftly stuffed with delicious 
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rest assured were never made by French | paste try to put plums similarly treated 
hands. Switzerland is responsible for this | out of countenance, dainty “ pruneaux 
cross-reading of ‘‘ sweets to the sweet,” and | fleuris,” a recent introduction, and the 


also for another violation of the maxim, 


sweetly acid “ pistolles,” compete sharply 


“a, place for everything and everything in | with the good old plum of Orleans, but 


its place.” Even as nauseous powders are 


to all kinds of preserved fruit, richly 


wrapped by crafty and inhuman mothers | flavoured creams, and ethereal jellies, 
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chocolate, in its purest form, is now | 
frequently applied as a jacket—light, | 
agreeable, and nourishing withal. 

At holiday time, Fortnum and Mason’s 
is a vast pantomime to which the public 
are admitted free of charge, but from 
which it is difficult to get away, without 
investing in something useful, amusing, or 
sweet. In Piccadilly we are “in front” | 
of the theatre, may see and enjoy the | 
show, but, if we want to step behind the | 
scenes, view the property room, and see 
the scene painters at work, we must visit 
the pretty Theitre Duclos, where goodies 
are not only sold, but made. None but a 
heavy-handed Briton, engrossed with 
business, could pass the window in Oxford- 
street, hard by the Princess’s Theatre, 
without looking upon the wonderful 
stufied fox—erect, cocked-hatted as a 
vigilant gendarme should be—who leads, 
as a prisoner, an unhappy, tearful-eyed 
rabbit, who has just been caught in flag- 
rante delicto, and carries the fatal cabbage, 
the evidence of guilt, on his furry brown 
back. M. Duclos is justly proud of his 
“salon,” gay with the prettiest and 
quaintest of French conceits. In a plain 
birdcage, a humming bird—marvel of 
marvels—pipes a merry tune, and many 
bonbonnitres owe their originality and 
beauty to the birds’ heads and plumage 
lavished upon them. Several mountebanks 
are constructed with true artistic taste. 
These singular creatures, with the head 
and feet of the kingfisher, attached to 
bodies dressed in the true costume of the 
Saltimbanque, are beating the big dram, 
balancing the sword, and performing all 
kinds of juggling tricks—to the envy and 
confusion of a rival band of rabbits and 
squirrels. 

Charming as are these receptacles for 
sweets, it is impossible to do them proper 
justice, for now or never is the time to see 
the skilful confectioners, the light-handed 
artists in sugar and chocolate, at their 
work, Passing through the office of 
courteous M. Duclos, 1 observe that the 
walls are well lined with the works of the 
immortal Caréme, and that Gouffé and 
other masters of the sublime art of con- 
fectionery—the true school for a “ chef” 
of the highest rank—are here in force. 
Near the works of these great “ profes- 
sionals” is the bulky “Grand Dictionnaire 
de Cuisine,” the last production of an 
illustrious amateur who took more pride 
in his salads and his “ poulet 4 la ficelle ” 
than in the creation of Athos, Porthos, 














and Aramis. Descending to the lower 
regions I find work going merrily on. 
Sundry old women are busy in preparing 
chestnuts for their great destinies as ‘‘ mar- 
rons glacés,” &c. The chestnuts used 
here are not the ordinary produce of our 
English parks, but the famous marrons 
de Turin, whence they are imported into 
this country; chestnuts, like trufiles, 
thriving best under a warmer sky than 
that of Albion. These precious nuts, 


| after being boiled and carefully trimmed, 


are immersed in a bath of hot syrup, where 
they remain for many hours in company 
with sundry pods of costly vanilla. Near 
these interesting cauldrons are lively black- 
eyed Frenchmen preparing the dainty cara- 
mels—a confection of sugar, boiled till it 
attains a certain degree of tenacity, and 
puts on a brilliant lustre. These showy 
and agreeable sweetmeats, like all con- 
fectionery of the very best kind, must be 
eaten fresh to be thoroughly enjoyed, and 


their manufacture, therefore, goes on un- 
ceasingly. The saccharine fabric may be 


flavoured with pine-apple, apricot, vanilla, 
tea, orange, cherry, lemon, or pistachio, 
but caramels, combined with chocolate 
cream, are more highly esteemed than 
others, and are interesting as showing how 
the fruit of Theobroma cacao is making 
its way. Curious activity is displayed in 
making the bon-bons which form the heart 


;or core of the dark brown sweetmeats 


which, viewed superficially, are merely 
rough lumps of chocolate. One youth is 
hard at work at a bowl of créme—which, 
in French cookery, does not always signify 
cream—of strawberries. The contents of 
the spouted bowl he is carefully stirring or 
“working” are of a beautiful pink colour, 
and of about the consistency of thick 
paint. When the mixture is perfectly 
smooth the artist turns to his moulds, made 
of the finest and driest starch, indented 
with cavities just large enough to contain 
the half-mouthful required for a bon-bon. 
Seizing, now upon a knife, and pouring 
from the spout with the other hand into 
the first cavity, he cuts off the viscid 
sugary stream at the exact moment when 
the cavity is filled, and proceeds thus to 
fill row after row of indentations. The 
box of starch, now neatly spotted with 
pink, is removed to make way for more, 
and the tiny bon-bons are, when dry and 
cool, lifted from the starch mould and are 
ready to receive their chocolate husk. 
Large cakes of chocolate of the finest 
kind, made at M. Duclos’s factory, are now 
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placed on a hot stove, and are gradually 
worked into a paste of proper warmth 
and consistency. Some considerable knack 
is required in the manipulator who “ dips ” 
the bon-bon of whatever composition it 
may be, into the chocolate, and withdraws 
it, covered with a dusky mantle, likea lady 
in gay ball-dress of white, pink, or pistachio- 
green, who enshrouds her glittering finery 
in a dark-brown domino. In order that 
the lady may be properly attired, it is in- 
dispensable that the cloak be of the best 
kind; in fact, almost pure cacoa, with the 
slightest possible admixture of sugar. 

Unlike the sweets to which chocolate 
merely acts as a disguise, there are many 
others made of the same material mixed 
with more sugar, to give it greater con- 
sistency, and then cast in moulds. This is 
considered as one of the most elegant forms 
of chocolate, inasmuch as the success of 
the sweetmeat depends entirely upon the 
quality of the chocolate and graceful shape 
of the mould, without any adventitious aid 
from lurking creams. 

The application of chocolate to pastry, 
an interesting process, is also going on, as 
well as the confection of all sorts of cakes 
and knick-knacks, very “pretty to see,” 
but conducted in a tepid atmosphere which 
suggests a speedy retreat to the upper air. 

Having now disposed of ‘“ fancy ” choco- 
late, the fruit of the cacao in its loftiest 
and most delicate expression, let us stroll 
to the Euston-road, hard by the Regent’s 
Park, to Epps’s cocoa manufactory, where 
may be studied the making of cocoa on a 
stupendous scale, giving a just idea of the 
value of these articles, not as luxuries, but 
as actual food. 

For long ages before the Spaniard set 
foot in the empire of the Aztecs, the natives 
of that, till then, favoured region, had em- 
ployed the nut of the great shrub, known 
scientifically as Theobroma cacao, in the 
production of liquid food. Their conquerors 
learned the art of making chocolate from 
them, as the rough Romans of early days 
acquired learning and eloquence from the 
children of Hellas. The name of the laurel- 
like cacao tree, has proved the source of 
much confusion in these Britannic isles, 
where, until lately, might be seen depicted 
on the cart of a cocoa manufacturer a 
faithful image of the cocoa palm—which 
bears the cocoa nut—with its feathery 
crown and smooth trunk, at the foot of 
which a boy was occupied in collecting 
cacao beans. These actually grow upon a 
far lowlier but very handsome tree, of 





which they are the seeds. The fruit of 
Theobroma cacao is a long pod, in which 
the seeds are ranged in rows embedded in 
pulp. After being gathered the husks are 
removed, the beans and pulp are thrown 
in heaps to ferment, the watery particles 
drained off, and the seeds, after careful 
drying in the sun, are packed in sacks and 
shipped to this country, to undergo curious 
transformations at the will of the maker. 
Mr. Epps converts cocoa beans into 
prepared cocoa, cacaoine, and chocolate. 
In making all these more or less easily 
cooked articles the initial processes are 
identical. Conducting me through a ware- 
house filled with long rows and tiers of 
sacks, Mr. Epps explains that these con- 
tain the simple cocoa bean of commerce. 
Like another excellent friend of man, the 
coffee bean, cocoa must undergo a fiery 
ordeal before its lurking aroma consents 
to be developed, and to this end it is con- 
signed in quantities of about a hundred- 
weight and a half to the interior of huge 
iron cylinders revolving over a strong, but 
steady fire. An hour’s subjection to the 
torture produces no apparent effect on the 
bean; but, in reality, two great changes 
have taken place in its constitution. The 
cocoa butter, as the fatty principle, of 
which one-half of the bean is composed, 
is generally called, has developed that 
peculiar volatile oil, which gives flavour, 
and the thin husk, or shell, has, together 
with the kernel, become brittle enough to 
be crushed easily between the fingers. 
After being allowed to cool, the beans are 
next consigned to the “nibbing mill,” 
which makes short work of them, break- 
ing the kernels into small pieces and 
winnowing away the light dry husks. 
Through many winnowings, siftings, and 
dustings the crushed beans now pass, until, 
thoroughly freed from husk and dust, they 
become the cocoa nibs familiar to the 
public as the source of a possibly whole- 
some, but, unless carefully prepared, ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable, beverage. It is 
well to observe that the husks were not 
always, and sometimes now are not, re- 
moved with the care described. In making 
“flaked cocoa” of the common kind, 
the husks are ground with the beans, a 
method responsible for much of the in- 
digestibility frequently ascribed to cocoa. 
The larger pieces caught by the sieves are 
now carefully picked over, the good kernels 
separated from draff and husks, sticks and 
stones, and the nibs are passed through a 
mill not only propelled, but well heated by 
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steam. This warmth is necessary in order 


to melt the cocoa butter. As the mill | 
turns round, a semi-liquid paste issues | 
from it, which, after passing through a | 
smaller mill, issues in the form of a dark- | 
brown cream, highly aromatic, and slightly | 
astringent to the taste. The pure cream 
of cocoa—the simple result of grinding and 
partially melting the nibs, without any 


foreign admixture whatever—having been | 


prodaced, one of two things must be done 
to render it soluble. It is perfectly clear 
that a body composed of fifty per cent. of 
fat, ten per cent. of water, and only about 
ten per cent. of farinaceous matter to thirty 
per cent. of solids of various kinds, would 
not produce, when mixed with boiling 
water or even when boiled, a very satis- 
factory article of food. The fat would swim 
at the top, the solid residue would sink 
to the bottom, and no result, at all 
approaching the cocoa or chocolate of 
every-day life, would or could be attained. 
Two, or rather the proverbial three, courses 
are open. Sugar and farina may be added 
to the cream; a large proportion of the 
cocoa-butter may be remeved by pressure ; 
or no farina, but a great deal of sugar, may 
be added. By the first, “ prepared cocoa” 
is produced, soluble in boiling water; by 
the second, ‘‘cacaotine;” and by the third, 
chocolate: both of the latter requiring a 
certain amount of boiling or cooking. 
Now, as English folk are but indifferent 
cooks, and hate any culinary operations 
which give too much trouble, it is easy to 
understand why they prefer prepared 
cocoa to all other shapes of the bean. 

To produce this the finest loaf sugar and 
West Indian arrowroot are mixed in due 
proportion, ground together and added to 
the cocoa cream, the whole forming, when 
thoroughly incorporated, a stiffish paste of 
such composition as to enable it to be held 
in suspension in boiling water. This is 
now filled into huge moulds, containing 
each eighty-four pounds, and is then placed 
in a cool warehouse, where, in the course 
of a few days, it becomes perfectly solid 
and extremely hard. In this apartment 
scores of tons of “ block ” cocoa lie piled 
in huge heaps, to mature properly. The 
quantity of cocoa generally lying in this 
department may be imagined from the 
magnitude of Mr. Epps’s factory, or rather 
factories, which turn out some fifteen hun- 
dred tons of cocoa per annum, of an average 
value of a hundred and twenty pounds per | 





the block is placed on a moving bed, which 
forces it gradually, but irresistibly, against 
a breaker, like a magnified nutmeg grater, 
slowly revolving. Broken roughly in this 
way, the material is now ready for the 
mil], where it is ground into the fine pow- 
der sold by the retailers. Before being 
consigned to their care, it is carefully 
packed by a regiment of girls in foil and 
paper. The favourite size is the quarter- 
of-a-pound packet, and the amount of 
labour expended on packing alone appears 
great, when it is considered that a ton of 
powder fills eight thousand nine hundred 
and sixty packets. These are filled much 
as a tobacconist fills his packages of bird’s 
eye, with a frame and rammer. The 
packets are then labelled and packed in 
the boxes seen in every grocer’s window. 

The effect of this process is a fine powder, 
perfectly soluble in boiling water, and pro- 
ducing, owing to the whole of the cocoa- 
butter having been retained, a highly 
agreeable and nourishing beverage, gently 
stimulating, also, from the presence of 
theobromine, a principle akin to theine 
and caffeine. 

For persons not endowed with sufficiently 
robust digestion to encounter so much fatty 
food, “‘cacaoine” has been devised. This 
is simply the pure cocoa-cream, without 
the addition of arrowroot and sugar, and 
deprived of a certain per centage of its 
native butter. The cocoa-cream is put into 
very thick bags, which are packed in a 
hydraulic press, previously heated, between 
slabs of iron, also moderately heated. 
When the press is full, heavy pressure is 
applied for about an hour and a half. By 
dint of heat and pressure a large propor- 
tion of the cocoa-butter is squeezed out, a 
device by which the solubility and light- 
ness of the material is greatly increased, at 
the cost of considerable loss in weight. 
The cakes are now re-ground, made into 
blocks, and reduced to powder, in the same 
manner as prepared cocoa. The result is, 
pure cocoa, minus a large proportion of 
original fat, affording an exceedingly light 
and digestible food, less nourishing, of 
course, than prepared cocoa, but especially 
fitted for delicate persons at all times. 

Chocolate may be dismissed in a few 
words, as it is simply cocoa-cream, to 
which a large addition of sugar has been 
made. For special purposes, a proportion 
of the butter 1s abstracted by many manu- 
facturers, who thus produce an article 


ton. Thoroughly seasoned, the cocoa is | midway between cacaoine and chocolate 
ready for breaking up, and, to that end, | proper. To nokind of chocolate, however, 
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is farina added, and it is therefore neces- | 
sary, whatever printed rules are supplied, 
to boil all chocolate, cacaotine, and kindred 
preparations in either milk or water. 

Mr. Epps makes not only cocoa, but 
those curious lozenge-shaped transparencies 
called jujubes. I have read of the jujube 
tree, but can conscientiously hold that 
much-maligned growth innocent of any 
share in the sweet stickiness of to-day. 
Jujubes, which may be flavoured with 
anything, are a mixture of the best gum 
arabic, glycerine, and sugar. This mixture 
is spread in shallow pans and is carefully 
dried in a species of kiln, till it acquires 
the necessary toughness to recommend it 
to its admirers. So far as cocoa is con- 
cerned, I am equal to tasting it in almost 
every stage, but must confess that the 
jujube possesses a toughness which over- 
comes one not regularly trained to it. 

Few more interesting spectacles can be 
witnessed even in London, than a great 
cocoa factory. The work goes on un- 
tiringly and smoothly through the winter's 
morning, until the magic hour of dinner 
lulls the great grinding mills to rest, and I 
am at leisure to stroll through the silent 
workshops, full of cocoa dust, and up and 
down the stairs, slippery with cocoa butter. 
Above, below, and around, I gaze upon, 
smell, taste, and feel nothing but cocoa, and 
wonder, as I take my departure, whether 
those who make it, eat or drink it at their 
humble breakfast; or whether, like the 
emancipated pastry-cook’s ’prentice who 
fainted at the sight of a jam tart, they 
abjure cocoa when “out of business.” 


WHAT HAPPENED IN MY STUDIO. 
A PAINTER’S GHOST STORY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER 

I HAD occupied my studio, which was 
situated in one of those old squares which 
fashion has long since passed by, for about 
two years. 

The locality was essentially an artistic 
one, and the whole of the house in which I 
was domiciled was let out in studios. The 
ground floor was occupied by my particular 
friend Duncan, who went in heavily for 
stained glass and tiles. I occupied the first 
floor front, with another friend, Middleton, 
on the same floor at the back. Overhead 
were a landscape painter and a lady artist, 
who, from the fact of their spending a 
great deal of time in the country, ocen- 
pied their studios in the square only for a 
day or two now and then, and frequently 


at long intervals. The lower premises 
consisted of a wilderness of kitchens, 
sculleries, pantries, areas, and cellars, 
which I had never had the courage 
thoroughly to explore, and which I believe 
were a terra incognita even to the old 
couple who, until within a week or two of 
the events I am about to narrate, lived in 
one of the kitchens, and undertook the 
small amount of attendance which was 
required by the occupants of the studios. 
Duncan, Middleton, and I all lived at 
some little distance from the square, and 
were only there by day. The landscape 
painter, Howarth, slept in a room adjoining 
his studio whenever he came up to town, 
and Miss Rehden also had rooms on the 
second floor, in addition to her studio. 
We were, all of us, somewhat matter-of- 
fact people, quiet, methodical, and in- 
dustrious. Our lives were as plodding 
and free from romance as can well be 
imagined. To my friend Duncan, who was 
not, however, the chief actor in the strange 
event I am about to narrate, I would 
give the palm for imagination. His 
imagination did not, however, run away 
with him, for he immediately reduced its 
wildest flights to a practical form on 
paper, thence transferred them to glass 
and tiles, and burnt them into immortality 
in his adjacent kiln. That he lived ina 
world of dragons and ghouls, angels and 
cherubs, saints and devils, I will not deny, 
and in one form or another they were 
scattered pretty freely about the house ; but 
they had no possible bearing on my tale, and 
I mention them merely to give my readers 
a fair idea of the house and its inmates. 
Previous to my taking possession of it, 
my studio had been occupied by an artist 
who had died there, very suddenly, of 
heart disease. He was seized with the 
attack which carried him off, while at 
work, had staggered back, and expired 
upon a sofa which was just behind him. 
He had been a man of undoubted ability. 
His later works were even much sought 
after, and realised a considerable sum in 
the market. He possessed, however, 
singularly retiring habits, and one of his 
peculiarities was, that he never would 
allow even his most intimate friends to be 
admitted when he was at work, and 
would never allow a picture to be seen 
until it was completed. I had not been 


| porsounliy acquainted with him, but had 


gathered these particulars from Duncan, 
who knew him well, and was the last 
person who had seen him alive. 
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‘ Pye | 
From reasons which it is unnecessary to | 


explain, the old couple to whom I have 
referred as having been in charge of the 
house, were obliged to leave somewhat 
unexpectedly, and for several days we 
were unable to find any suitable person to 
take their place. During this interval no 
one slept in the house at night, as both 
the occupants of the upper floor were 
absent. We had made a temporary 
arrangement with a man who was occa- 
sionally employed on odd jobs, to re- 
main in the house until nine o’clock, to 
answer the door, in the event of any one 
calling. After that hour, if we wished to 
visit our studios, which was not very fre- 
quently the case, we were obliged to let 
ourselves in with our latch-keys. A box of 
matches and a candle were always left on 
the mantel-piece in the hall, so that we 
could obtain a light when it was required. 

Lhave written the foregoing description 
without any particular attempt at serious- 
ness, and with that strange feeling upper- 
most in my mind which impels people to 
laugh at a funeral, or under other solemn 
circumstances in which the feelings are 
really very deeply moved. When I say 
that the event which I am about to 
describe affected me so deeply that I have 
never since entered that studio, and that 
nothing would ever induce me to do so, it 
will be at once understood that I regard it 
in a very serious light indeed. 

I had been spending the evening at the 
house of a friend who lived in the 
neighbourhood of the square. I left him 
at about eleven o’clock, and as I had been 
for some days expecting a letter of con- 
siderable importance, 1 thought I would 
take the opportunity of looking in at the 
studio, on my way to the station, to see if 
it had arrived. We had had a long dis- 
cussion at my friend’s house on the 
subject of spiritualism, and I had, as 
usual, expressed in tolerably strong terms 
my entire unbelief in those who professed 
to hold converse with the spiritual world, 
by means of a table; and who were, 
nevertheless, so little impressed with the 
startling issues involved—supposing their 
belief to be well founded—that they could 
sit down afterwards, and eat a hearty 
supper off the very table which had been 
the means of producing such wondrous 
manifestations. Many marvellous stories of 
supernatural appearances had been related 
by some of the guests, not as evidence of 
so-called spiritualism, but in proof of our 
occasional intercourse, under exceptional 
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circumstances, with the spirit world, and 
some of these, which it was difficult to ex- 
plain away on natural grounds, were dwell- 
ing vividly in my mind as I opened the hall 
door in F—— Square. 

The night was dark, and, even with the 
door open, I had some difficulty in finding 
my way to the mantelpiece where the 
candle and matches were usually deposited. 
Just as I had struck a match a puff of 
wind through the open door blew it out, 
and I was compelled to go to the door, 
and close it, before I attempted to light 
another. It was but a few paces from the 
door to the mantelpiece, but as I retraced 
my steps in total darkness after closing the 
door, the consciousness of being alone in 
the gloomy old house, and the intense dark- 
ness and stillness seemed to come upon 
me quite suddenly with an unaccountable 
chill. Probably the recent conversation 
at my friend’s house had a good deal to 
do with this, but it is certain that even 
after I had lighted the candle, and was 
pursuing my way up the broad stone stair- 
case, that undefinable dread of the super- 
natural, which the most matter-of-fact 
people at times experience, was strong 
upon me. After I was in my studio, how- 
ever, with the familiar objects of my work- 
a-day life about me, the sensation soon 
vanished, and I sat down, to contemplate 
by the dim light of the candle a picture 
upon which I had been working during the 
day. I observed that it had almost slipped 
from the frame, and being a full length and 
somewhat heavy, I determined to get a 
nail and fasten it more securely, fearing 
some catastrophe, if I left it in its present 
condition. 

My hammer and nails were always kept 
in an old oak press, which stood opposite 
the door. It was a quaint piece of furniture 
covered with curious carvings, and had be- 
longed to my predecessor, Mr. Heseltine, 
whose sudden death had cast such a gloom 
over the place. I had taken it, together 
with some fixtures, at a valuation, when I 
entered upon the occupation of the room, 
and, as it was heavy and cumbersome, it 
had never been removed from the dark 
corner where I had found it. The uppe 
part contained a cupboard in which I kept 
all sorts of odds and ends, my tools in- 
cluded. As the door of this cupboard had 
a chronic tendency to swing open, I usually 
turned the key when I shut it, leaving the 
key in the lock. On this occasion, how- 
ever, I found the key was gone, and I 
naturally concluded that it must have 
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fallen out on to the floor. Holding the 
candle close to the ground I looked about 
for it, but it was not to be seen. Concluding 
that I must have inadvertently locked it 
and put the key away somewhere, I gave 
up the idea of nailing in the picture that 
night, as it was getting near the time for 
my train. I therefore pushed it close into 
the rabbet of the frame, knowing that it 
would not be interfered with until I came 
in the morning. I then took my candle, 
left the room, and locked the door. Taking 
out the key, I proceeded down-stairs and 
placed the candle on the mantelpiece in the 
hall, and I was just lifting my hand to put 
on the extinguisher, when the action was 
arrested by the sudden shutting of a door 
upstairs. Thesound was so loud and distinct 
that, coming as it did unexpectedly, and at 
that late hour, it caused me to start violently. 
It came evidently from the first floor. Had 
I notshut and locked my studio doormyself, 
I should have declared from the direction of 
the sound that it was my door which had 
thus awakened the echoes of the empty 
house. The only other door near it was 
the one leading to the studio of Mr. Mid- 
leton, and in the quick rush of thought 
that followed the sound, I reflected that 
he must have left his room open, and that 
the wind had caused the door to slam. 
There was no time for further reflection, 
however, for, before the sound caused by 
the slamming of the door had died away, 
I heard footsteps coming down the second 
flight of stairs. For a moment I was really 
alarmed. The previous death-like stillness 
of the house, the lateness of the hour, and 
the extreme improbability of any of the 
inmates being there at that time, all rushed 
into my mind and brought back, with 
a sensation which amounted to posi- 
tive pain, the strange chill I had felt on 
first entering the house. Fears of the 
supernatural, however, are soon dissipated 
in the presence of substantial bodily forms, 
and I drew a breath of relief as I saw by 
the dim light of the single candle on the 
mantelpiece, a human figure, clad in a 
matter-of-fact coat and trowsers, descend- 
iug from the landing of the first flight. 
The noise and the unhesitating step had 
caused me at once to dismiss the idea of 
burglars, and I knew it must be either 
Howarth or Middleton. I had again taken 
the candle in my hand, and was shading the 
light from my eyes so that I might better 
discern the approaching figure. My utter 
amazement may be imagined when I at 
length made out the features, and found 





they were those of an entire stranger. He 
had reached the bottom of the stairs and 
was coming towards me with a quick step 
along the centre of the hall, looking neither 
to the right nor left, but going straight 
towards the hall door. There was nothing 
remarkable in his appearance. He was a 
man of middle height, well dressed, in 
a frock coat, grey tweed trowsers, and a 
tall hat, which he wore somewhat off his 
forehead. He had a long brown beard and 
moustache, an open intellectual expression 
of countenance, and a gentlemanly bear- 
ing, which impressed me so favourably, 
that any suspicions as to his motive in 
being there at that hour were at once dis- 
pelled. I naturally thought that, being a 
stranger, he would offer some explana- 
tion as to his presence at such a time, 
but he passed on without taking the 
slightest notice of me. When he came 
quite close I perceived that the left eye, 
the one next to me, was fixed as if the sight 
were gone, but this was no explanation of 
the fact of his not speaking, as he must 
have seen me as he came downstairs. Had 
there been anything in the least degree 
suspicious in his appearance, I should have 
claimed the right, which I felt was mine, 
to challenge his motive in being there at 
that hour; but his whole bearing forebade 
this, and I could only attribute his silence 
to an absence of politeness, which seemed 
at variance with his refined bearing. 

He had passed me by, and was within a 
few paces of the door, before I had fairly 
recovered from the surprise the whole 
affair had occasioned. I was determined, 
however, that he should not leave the 
house without a word, and advancing a 
step or two behind him, I said simply, 
“Good evening.” The moment I had 
uttered the words he stopped suddenly, 
turned quite round, so as to command me 
with his right eye, looked at me atten- 
tively for a second or two, passed his hand 
rapidly across his forehead, and then, with- 
out a word, turned again towards the door, 
opened it ty pressing back the handle of 
the spring lock, and passed out into the 
street, closing the door behind him. 

I was so utterly amazed, that, for a 
moment I stood motionless. This feeling 
was succeeded by one of intense annoy- 
ance at the man’s rudeness. “Hang it,” 
I thought, ‘I will insist on some explana- 
tion. It is quite right that I should do 
so.” Even as I said this, however, the 
thought of the fine pensive face seemed to 
deter me. In spite of the defect of vision, 
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there was an intensity of expression, a 
melancholy, together with a tenderness in 
the face, which made it seem like an in- 
trusion to question him. I felt, however, 
that there was a responsibility on my 
shoulders, and hastily putting out the 
light, I opened the door and passed out. 

The square was perfectly quiet. The 
night was fine, and the lamps lit as usual. 
There was no turning for at least fifty 
yards on each side of the house, and 
certainly not ten seconds had elapsed 
between the time of the exit of the 
stranger and my reaching the door-step. 
Yet he was not to be seen. I looked to 
the right, I looked to the left, I looked 
carefully at the high spiked railings of the 
square garden opposite. Not a soul was 
to be seen. My suspicions returned with 
renewed force, and I felt that I had been 
duped by that placid deceitful countenance. 
It was evident that he must have taken to 
his heels, and run away at top speed, the 
moment he was outside the door, very 
possibly with some valuables from the 
upper rooms in his pocket. Vexed beyond 
measure at my ‘own stupidity in letting 
him pass, I turned towards the station. 
Not ten yards from my door I came upon 
a policeman going the rounds, to ascertain 
whether the hall doors of the various 
houses were securely fastened. He was 
passing on in the direction away from my 
studio, so that I concluded he.must have 
been quite near my door when the stranger 
emerged. ‘“ Did you see anyone come 
out of No. 30 a few minutes ago?” I 
asked. 

“No, sir. I was standing in the doorway 
of No. 34 when you came out, and I waited 
a moment to see who it was; but no one 
came out before you.” 

“Oh! you are mistaken. A person left 
the house a few seconds before me, and he 
has rather excited my suspicions by making 
off as fast as his legs can carry him. I was 
hoping you would have seen which way he 
went.” 

“Excuse me, sir; but if he had come 
out, I must have heard the door, and must 
have seen him, for I was close by.” 

What was I to think? I could not 
doubt the evidence of my own senses. Yet 
the man seemed equally positive. Had my 
spiritual experiences caused my imagina- 
tion to play me this trick? and was the 
whole thing merely a creation of my own 
brain ? I could not believe it. The police- 
man must have been too much occupied 
with his scrutiny of the adjoining door to 





I bade him good 


notice anything else. 
night, and passed on; for I had only a few 
minutes to catch my train. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. CISSY MAKES THINGS 
PLEASANT, 

As Captain Bellairs rides home this 
night, it does not occur to him that Kate 
can have any objection, beyond the fear 
that it may inconvenience him, to the fact 
of Mrs. Angerstein being quartered upon 
him for an indefinite period, until indeed 
such time as her own house shall be ready 
for her. That the idea of Mrs. Angerstein 
being domesticated with him, even for the 
shortest time, is obnoxious to Kate, in a 
delicately fine womanly way that need not 
be defined, is a thought that never crosses 
his brain. ‘“ Poor little woman; she has 
always been a bother to me,” he says 
cheerfully to himself, as he gallops up the 
avenue to his own door. A faint flash of 
hope that Mrs. Angerstein may be gone 
peacefully to her repose irradiates his 
path, but this is put out the instant he 
enters the house. 

“The lady’s waiting to see you in the 
library, sir,” the servant tells him; and to 
the library he goes, wishing, for all his 
chivalry and hospitality, that Mrs. Anger- 
stein were either at the other side, or at 
the bottom, of the Channel. 

Cissy comes to meet him, looking pret- 
tier than ever he has seen her look. The 
faded, haggard expression has vanished ; 
for Mrs. Angerstein is one of those women 
who always beautify under conditions of 
absolute physical comfort, if they have, at 
the same time, some sort of assurance that 
the comfort will be a permanent thing 
with them. Their good looks are not 
dependent on anything like mental excite- 
ment or pleasure. If they are well-dressed, 
well-fed, and well-housed, they look 
pretty. If they are none of these things, 
they look most disenchantingly plain and 
uninteresting. Cissy, being all these just 
now, looks almost lovely. 

She is dressed in one of those softly 
falling silver-grey cashmeres that are 
never too much or too little for any occa- 
sion. Her blonde hair is brushed plainly 
back, and tied in a bow behind her shapely 
little head with a silver-grey ribbon. She 
has on a few well-chosen ornaments of jet, 








and his manly taste, which is always for 
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simplicity, when simplicity is united with 
beauty, approves her highly. 

She speaks—which is rather a pity, as 
the women who depend entirely on these ac- 
cessories, should never open their mouths— 

“You have come back at last, Harry. I 
ought to have known I wasn’t wanted here, 
now that you have to give every moment 
and every thought to Miss Mervyn.” 

There is a very spiteful ring in her 
voice, as she utters Kate’s name, but 
Captain Beilairs will not notice it. The 
woman before him has a good many 
claims on his consideration, he reminds 
himself; her father was his friend, and 
one of the best fellows going. Addi- 
tionally, Cissy herself is looking very 
pretty in the picturesque room which 
Charlotte Grange had deemed it would 
not be love’s labour lost to sketch, and the 
becoming grey cashmere. 

He extends both his hands, and she 
yields him hers. He smiles a smile of 


honest, frank welcome down upon her, 
and she bends her head beneath it with a 
blush, as he says heartily, 

“T knew your comfort would be well 
attended to in my house, dear; and you 
knew that it was impossible for me to be 


here in person to tell you how glad I am 
to see you. Kate leaves for England 
to-morrow.” 

Her eyes widen and glisten in surprise 
and delight. 

“Leaves for England! and you are 
here ?” 

“Yes, but only for a couple of days. 
Her people will have her, you know; so 
we are going into harness together this 
day week, in company with the other two 
couples. Before I start I must see you 
down at your own little place happy and 
comfortable, for Kate and I won’t be back 
for some long while to look after you.” 

Her eyes widen with surprise and annoy- 
ance now. “Is it so near as that?” she 
asks, piteously; ‘‘ you might have let me 
know; you might have given me a little 
more time than this, Harry.” 

To be taken unawares, and charged 
with not having rendered up a fuller 
account of himself, as if it were a fault, 
staggers him for a moment, and he con- 
templates making a lame excuse, but 
thinks better of that in an instant, and 
changes the subject. 

*“‘Tt’s warmer here than across the water, 
isn’t it, Cissy P 


that you came by? But, of course she 


was; they are all good from Holyhead to | 


Dublin. How did the children stand it ? 
Have you had supper? ” 

She frets under each question. If the 
steamer had been ten times more comfort- 
able and equable than she was, Cissy 
would find cause of complaint against 
her, and all in authority in her, now. 

“The steamer may have been good 
enough, but never mind, that’s past, and 
thank goodness I haven’t to cross in her 
again directly. The stewardess was very 
negligent, very negligent indeed, Harry; I 
wanted her several times, and she wouldn’t 
come to me, because she was attending to 
other people: I was very much disgusted 
with her, very much indeed; and now to 
come here, and find that you are going 
away directly ! ” 

The form swathed in the soft falling 
grey cashmere sways away from him, and 
makes for the sofa, where it reclines with 
a bent head, and handkerchief to its eyes. 

He feels that she is a fool for making 
this display of false and uncalled-for feel- 
ing. He also feels that he is a fool for 
being influenced by her conduct even for 
a moment. At the same time he knows 
that he is, and that he will continue to be 
influenced by it, and he is most sorely 
vexed with himself, and savage with her 
for giving him cause for vexation. 

But, again, she looks so utterly weak and 
helpless, and both by her manner and by 
her words she proclaims herself to be so 
entirely dependent on him, that he cannot 
help pitying her, and, in a measure, feeling 
affectionately towards her. 

“T wish you would have some supper, 
and then go and get a good night’s rest, 
Cissy,” he says, practically. “I shall want 
to have you strong and well, and able to 
see about things with me to-morrow, down 
at your own little place, you know.” 

“Ts it a very little place ?” she asks. 

“Well it’s nota mansion, you know,” he 
says lightly; “ originally it was a little 
farm cottage, but it’s been added to, and 
improved into what I think you'll call a 
very pretty picturesque little place.” 

She looks gloomily into space for a few 
moments, then she says discontentedly, 

“Won't it be very lonely for me, if 
you're going away ?” 

“There are some very nice people living 
about here, and you'll soon know them.” 

“But is there no town or large village 
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near? 





Was she a good steamer | 


| “There’s a very good market town 
| about seven miles from here.” 
“Seven miles!” she holds her hands 
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“how am I to do my 


up in horror ; 
shopping?” 

“ My dear Cissy, you surely didn’t come 
expecting to find the Haymarket stores 
and Leadenhall-market in the heart of the 
Wicklow mountains, did you?” he says 
good-naturedly. Then he adds, “ Let your 
mind be at rest though, Cissy, you can 
always have the car from here to go and 
do your shopping.” 

“T never like driving in a borrowed 
vehicle,” she says. 

“Then I'll see about getting you one of 
your own.” 

“‘ And who is to drive me ? it’s nonsense 
talking about giving mea car when I shall 
have no one to drive me, Harry,” she says 
pettishly. 

“You can always have one of the men 
from the stables here.” 

“Thank you; but I dislike borrowed 
servants as much as I do _ borrowed 
carriages. It would be different if you 
were going to be at home to order things 
yourself for me; but as soon as I come 
you’re anxious to go away, or you're per- 
suaded to go away, or something, and I 
am to be left todo the best I can in a 
strange place, that I know will never agree 
with me, among a set of people that I 
know I shall never like.” 

If he were not benefiting her to the great 
extent he is doing, the words which rise 
to his lips would pass them. They are, 

“Then why the devil did you come?” 
but he remembers just in time that she is 


utterly dependent upon him, and checks | 


himself. 

“You'll find the people and the place 
better than you anticipate,” he says, cheer- 
fully; ‘“‘and when Kate and I come back, 
you'll be all right.” 

She shakes her head in a‘dolefully petu- 
lant way, and replies, 

“Ah, no! it will not be a bit like it 
would have been if you hadn’t been going 
to marry. You won’t be like the same 
person to me when you have a wife to 
interfere between us; I know you won't.” 

“You just wait and see,” he says, with 
vivacity that is rather forced and strained. 
Arguing with a fool is never a very plea- 
sant process, but when selfish ill-temper is 
added to the folly, the work becomes 
laborious to the last degree. 

“And what am I to do about servants?” 
she goes on, peevishly. “I only brought 
a nursemaid with me; and so I suppose I 
shall have to put up with anything I can 
get here.” 


“You'll get very good ones—at least, I 
have,” he says. 

“Ah! you think you have. Men never 
know whether their servants rob them or 
not; but I am very particular, and I know 
the servants will give me trouble. I feel 
sure they are not clean?” 

He is an Irishman to the very core of 
his heart, and this aspersion which she 
casts upon his compatriots galls him 
sorely. Still he will not allow himself to 
show any annoyance with the helpless, 
defenceless little woman, who is acting 
upon him like a moral blister. 

“And they’re all such fearful liars,” she 
goes on, fractiously. “I know they are, 
Harry. I have always heard that they 
are; besides, I have found them out when 
I have had anything to do with them.” 

“Come .Cissy, your experience can’t be 
very large,” he laughs. “You have been 
about twenty-four hours in the country, 
and you have met with bad specimens, or 
you may have made a mistake: give them 
the benefit of the doubt.” 

She feels so bitter, from the effects of 
wounded vanity, and despair of ever 
weaning him away from Kate, that she 
waxes ruder and rnder in her wrath, after 
the manner of baffled, ill-tempered women. 
| “JY know a great deal about the Irish 
| character, as it happens,” with a derisive 
|laugh that sounds something between a 
| sniff and a snort; “and I thoroughly 

despise it. High and low, they’re all 
| deceitful alike; not one of them to be 
relied upon ; not one of them to be trusted.” 

“Have you had occasion to distrust me 
|once during all these years?” he asks 
| gravely, but gently—with the gentleness 
| that only a thorough man can show to a 
snarling, scratching cat of a woman. 

She has meant to gall, to insult, to 
wound him about the nationality which is 
so dear to him; but now that he shows 
himself to be ever so siightly stung by 
her, she repents herself of the exploit. 
Her repentance is not the fruit of remorse 
for having pained him, but is solely caused 
by a fleeting dread she has that she may 
have taxed his patience too far, and that he 
may be less regardful of her for the future. 

To tell the trath, he would condone all 
her offences against Ireland, good taste, 
and himself, if she would only release him 
now and let him go off to rest. He knows 
well that he will have a hard time of it 
with her to-morrow. His prophetic soul 
warns him that she will carp at the house, 
the furniture, the situation, the scenery, and 
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both the society and the want of it, which 
are to be her portions here. To combat 
all these cavillings will be fatiguing. 
Therefore, again he reminds her that her 
journey has been a long one, and that she 
will need all her strength to-morrow, and 
this time he is successful; for Cissy says, 
with a pout that had been pretty fifteen 
years ago, 

“Tt’s evident that you don’t want me, 
Harry. I’m sure, if I had thought I should 
be so terribly i in your way, I wouldn’t have 
come.’ 

“This kind of thing will become a bore 
if it isn’t stopped before Kate and I come 
back,” he says to himself with a yawn, as 
he lounges up to bed at last; “ probably, 
though, she’s a little out of gear. She’s 
not accustomed to travelling: she’ll be all 
right to-morrow.” 

In view of this brighter possibility, his 
spirits rise again, and he feels almost glad 
that poor Cissy has come to be taken care 
of by Kate and himself under the very 
shadow of his own roof-tree. He is either 
ignorant of, or has forgotten, the fact that 
women of the Cissy calibre are always “ 
little out of gear” about something. 

Unquestionably Cissy is in a better 
mood next morning. She is a woman 
who can very quickly throw off the recol- 
lection of one of her exhibitions of abomi- 
nable ill-humour, and she labours under 
the impression that what she has forgotten 
other people are vilely inhuman and 
narrow-minded to remember. She“ has 
got up a little fit of enthusiasm about 
“the delightful novelty it will be to drive 
in an outside car over to her own house, 
which she has never seen yet,” and she is 
childishly impatient to start. 

Her ardour suffers no diminution at 
sight of the house, which is a pretty 
cottage prettily furnished. She plans 
flower-beds and abodes for fancy poultry | 
and fancy pigeons. Hesitatingly, but still | 
as if the thought of it were very near and | 
dear to her, she suggests that ‘‘ perhaps a 
little conservatory— quite a little unpre- 
tending one—might be run out from the 
drawing-room window.” She reminds 


Harry that during the term of her residence | 


at Barnes she had been surrounded with 
every comfort and elegance, and that it 
would be unnatural in the extreme to 
expect her to do without these things now. 


In his delight at the gleam of sunshine 
which has succeeded the bitter frost of 
the previous night, Captain Bellairs pro- 
mises the conservatory, the poultry, the 
pigeons, and a few other trifles which are 
entered in her list of essentials to her well- 
being. But for all his acquiescence in her 
schemes, the sunshine is more evanescent 
than the clouds have been. When they 
reach home they find that Mrs. Durgan has 
driven over to call on the stranger, and 
Cissy’s suspicious soul is in arms at once. 

“She surely might have given me a day 
or two to rest before she came over, prying, 
to see what I am like, and what I am going 
todo. I don’t think I shall go in.” 

This she says to Captain Bellairs as they 
get off the car at the door, and are toid that 
Mrs. Durgan is within, waiting to see them. 

“ All right,” Captain Bellairs says care- 
lessly. It matters very little to him 
whether Cissy makes her appearance at 
the luncheon table or not. He has a good 
deal to say to his cousin; and a little 
quiet conversation with her will be a relief 
to him, after the gusty interview he has 


a | been having with Cissy. 


But to find herself relinquished so 
lightly, to find that he is equally resigned 
to her absence as to her presence, is not at 
all what Cissy has anticipated. 

“‘ T suppose you mean that I needn’t take 
the compliment of her call to myself at all, 
Harry ? I’ve no doubt that she didn’t come 
to see me. I’m not so easily blinded: of 
course she has come to see you. I can 
believe that readily enough. But all the 
same she would like to have an opportunity 
of picking holesin me, and I won’t give it 
to her. I shall not come in.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of this strongly 
announced determination, Mrs. Angerstein 
does come in, and does give all the powers 
of her very small mind to the task of 
striving to find Mrs. Durgan out in any 
| attempts to “pry and spy” into her 
| plans and antecedents. Failing to do 
| this—for Mrs. Durgan is a gentlewoman 
— Cissy waxes sulky and silent while 
Captain Bellairs is with them; and when 
he leaves them for a time, she warms 
into a sham confidence, and tells Mrs. 
| Durgan that it is very hard that she 
|Should be compelled to come and “ pass 
the rest of her life ina place that will never 
agree with her; never! she feels sure.” 
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